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Reasons Why 


BROOKS’S 
READERS 
Are the Best 


They are conspicuous for their easy gradation, both in thought and in expression. 

They group together lessons of a similar nature ; and topics relating to kindred sub- 
jects recur regularly. 

They help the child to learn to read, and they do this in such a manner that he will like 
to read. 

They furnish him with an occupation which appeals to his interests. 

They make him familiar with the masterpieces of many famous writers. 

They give him a discriminating taste for the best literature. 

They lead to the acquisition of knowledge concerning many subjects. 

They impress upon the child pure and attractive ideals of life and conduct. 

They cultivate the imagination by pleasing tales of fancy. 

They teach a love of country by means of patriotic selections: 

They give glimpses into the life of other lands, and enlarge the child’s view of the world 
in which he lives. 

Taey develop the child's memory by the use of choice selections for memorizing. 

In mechanical appearance, as well as in contents, they are perfect examples of school- 
book making; and the illustrations are noteworthy for their artistic excellence. 
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Send for Illustrated Circular 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
STEEL PENS 
Standard every where for school and business use. 150 varieties fine, medium and broad points. 
ALL STATIONERS SELL THEM. 


26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


WORKS: CAMDEN. N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
John Burrougts’s AFOOT AND AFLOAT No. 176 
Bliss Perry's JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER wit wat pens, 


chiefly autobiographical, by Whittier) , No. 175 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s FINDING A HOME . . . No 174 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s THE FLAG-RAISING aa 


Each of the above, 15 cents, paper; 25 cents, cloth 


) The issue of the Whittier volume is especially timely, in view of the approaching centenary of the 
poet’s birth, December 17,1907. Send for complete description of this and other new issues. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Medial Writing Books 


THIS SERIES IS EACH DAY GROWING IN 

POPULARITY. IT HAS RECENTLY BEEN 

ADOPTED IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS., AND 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Montgomery’s Histories 


Beginner’s American History 
Elementary American History 
Leading Facts of American History 


An American history should present in an inter- 
esting manner the leading facts of our country’s 
story and the essential life and ideals of our people. 
Montgomery’s histories fulfill this purpose with high 
But the supreme test of a text-book is 
in its use; and herein this series wins its highest 
I know of no school histories that have 
proved more serviceable and satisfactory than Mont- 
gomery’s.—Walter E. Ranger, State Commissioner 
of Schools, Rhode Island. 
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“The Community and the Citizen” 
By WILLIAM ARTHUR DUNN 


A Text-Book in Civics which, while 
giving all the facts concerning the 
forms and working of government 
that are essential to intelligent citi- 
zenship, was written in the belief 
that it is more important to stimulate 
to activity the pupil's interest in the 
community life around him than to 
store his mind with a lot of facts 
about the duties and salaries of petty 
officials. It awakens within the child 
a consciousness that he is a part of a 
social unit. It develops his powers 
of observation and it inspires him 
with a proper sense of his responsi- 
bility as a member of society. The 
effect of the book will last far beyond 
the schoolroom and the period of 
school life. 


Adapted for use in the last year of 
the grammar grades or the first year 
of the high school. 
Cloth. 280 pages. Price, T5e. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
Boston New York 


Atlanta Philadelphia 
London, Eng. 


Chicago 
Austin 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The Rational Method in Reading 


By the late EDWARD G. WARD, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Some Telling Points 


The Rational Method is a combination of the sen- 
tence and the phonetic methods. 

The sentence method develops the habit of reading 
thoughtfully. 

The phonetic method supplies a key to the pronun- 
ciation of new and old words. 

With this series the art of reading is acquired rap- 
idly, intelligently, easily. 

It insures correct pronunciation, large vocabulary, 
precise spelling. 


Important Additions 


ADDITIONAL PRIMER ADDITIONAL FIRST READER 

By MARY A. WARD, Principal Public School No. 
89, Brooklyn, and MADALENE D. BARNUM, 
Model Teacher, Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers. 


These attractive books are specially designed to 
supply additional material using the words and 
phonograms of the Rational Method. 

They contain charming little stories based on the 
child’s interests and pleasures. 


TEACHER'S OUTLINE FOR PRIMER AND FIRST READER 
PERIODS SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


For further information, address 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 
GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 
PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 


ART EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ready in November, 1907 


A comprehensive Text-Book on Art Education covering 
a four years’ course in High Schooi work. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
CONTENTS 
Pictorial Representation Design 
Perspective Architectural Drawing 


Figure and Animal Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 


Sample copies, postpaid, per copy, #1.25 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


TWO MEMORABLE WEEKS.—(L.) 
| Editorial. ] 


October 11-25, 1907, are days in a class by 
themselves, from the Spectator’s point of view. 
In these was more of variety and interest, privilege 
2nd opportunity than in any other two weeks that 
he can recall, and that is saying much, for a quar- 
ter of a century of almost incessant travel, with 
public spea'.’ng attachments, has stored in memory 
many choice experiences. Nevertheless these 
mid-October days have no rivals. 

The start was from the Puritans of Boston, the 
finish was with the Dutchmen of Doylestown, Pa. 
The distance, reckoning the forward and_ back- 
ward moves on the gridiron, was nearly 5,000 
miles, or an average of 400 miles a day, there be- 
ing two more days of traveling than of talking. 
This would mean little if there was an across- 
continent trip included, but it is a big stunt when 
one does not get so far West as Chicago, and does 
not travel for the fun of it, but merely to meet en- 
gagements. Just for traveling it was worth while, 
for in New York and Pennsylvania the autumn 
effects were matchless; the corn harvesting of 
Ohio, the apple gathering of Michigan, and cotton 
picking of Mississippi, Alabama, and Tennessee 
furnished no end of interest. 

Fleven entirely different lectures and addresses 
before twenty different audiences in three states of 
the North and four of the South was a unique ex- 
perience. In Michigan it was a privilege to stand 
before the largest state teachers’ association in the 
country, now or ever, with nearly 5,000 paying 
members actually in attendance. At Oneida it 
was with the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Mothers’ Clubs, with repre- 
sentatives from every city in the state. In Toledo 
and Cincinnati there were large and thrifty schooi- 
masters’ clubs. At Columbus, Miss., it was with 
the justly famous Women’s Industrial College; at 
Memphis it was in the notable Goodwyn lecture 
course; in Toledo, Nashville, and Louisville it 
was the City Teachers’ Association; and other- 
wheres it included four normal and other higher 
institutions of learning, four secondary institu- 
tions, one Sunday evening congregation in church, 
and three colored audiences. Do you wonder 
that these two weeks are in a class by themselves? 
Combine distances, eleven entirely distinct ad- 
dresses, and a startling array of conditions, and 
the interest deepens. In nearly every instance the 


occasion demanded the best effort one could make. 
In the two weeks before starting the Spectator 
had made twelve public addresses in Boston and 
Vicinity, but twice only had he gone ten miles from 
his office, and had spent every night at home. 
The contrast is interesting. 

The social functions on such a round of public 
life are well worth while. At Memphis I attended 
a barbecue, with twenty shoats and twelve lambs, 
laid open and spread on their backs on iron rails 
above a deep bed of live coals, made by twelve 
hours’ burning of cord wood. Never will there 
pass from memory the taste of those slices of tid- 
bits of pork and mutton, cut sizzling hot. Beside 
this nothing can compete, and the Spectator does 
not forget the Country Club dinner at Birming- 
ham, or any of the daily feasting at homes, hotels, 
and dining clubs through the courtesies of his 
hosts in the cities North and South. 

But feasting does not rival local sightseeing, as 
at Birmingham, where for four hours the Spec- 
tator was driven among industrial plants that rival 
Homestead and Bethlehem, and residential dis- 
tricts that make Birmingham a close second to 
Brookline and Spokane, Montclair and Pasadena. 
At Nashville for five hours he was driven out on 
the three famous pikes, each unexcelled in its 
class. The one is lined for miles with vast estates 
and noble homes, where men of large fortune 
spend time and money without stint. Another 
has lovely modern homes built by the men of 
Nashville, whose capital is in business, men who 
develop their residences as their surplus will war- 
rant. ‘The third has farms from which men are 
making their living, some making enough, year by 
year, to justify luxurious homes. In Oneida and 
Detroit was an automobile view of the city and 
adjacent country. At Columbus, Miss., it was a 
never-to-be-forgotten stroll by stream and fields 
on a glorious afternoon. Everywhere there was 
something by way of an outing. 

But neither feasting nor touring have the centre 
of the stage in memory. ‘That is occupied by the 
men and localities that claim one’s interest or chal- 
lenge his admiration. 

At Columbus, Miss., the Spectator enjoyed a 
tramp out to the place where De Soto crossed the 
river as the first white man in all this region. At 
Birmingham he heard the story of Helen Keller’s 
childhood from the man who knew her girlhood 
life better than anv one outside her own home, for 
his home was her home often and for long periods. 
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At Memphis the Spectator was at the -celebra- 
tion of Forrest’s famous Cavalry brigade, and he 
joined as heartily as the Confederates in recogni- 
tion of the heroism of those days. He had been 
reading “On the Field of Honor,” by Annah Rob- 
inson Watson, in the city of her home, had ridden 
from Nashville to Memphis as seatmate with the 
most famous of Forrest’s officers now living, and 
had heard many a tale of the struggle of those who 
fought and lost, and rejoiced in the fact that they 
are now simericans. The word rebel will never 
pass the Spectator’s lips again. 

At Columbus, Miss., there was an afternoon in 
the home of the most distinguished living Confed- 
crate officer, Major-General Sidney E. Lee, who 
was at Vicksburg at its fall, who had many impor- 
tant commands, who succeeds General J. B. Gor- 
don as head of the Confederate veterans, who is 
chairman of the United States commissioners of 
the Vicksburg National park and cemetery, and 
who presided with John Sharpe Williams when 
the Presideut was there recently. Although the 
Spectator cften met General Gordon, this was the 
first opportunity to sit with a distinguished South- 
ern general in his own palatial home and hear of 
the siege and fall of Vicksburg and of personal 
campaigns during those four terrible vears. 

At Toledo the hero was John E. Gunckel, 
president of the National Newsboys’ Association, 
a close rival of Judge Ben Lindsey in the work for 
juveniles. His story is thrilling. There are more 
than 5,000 newsboys and their comrades enrolled 
in the Toledo local association, and they have « 
newsboys’ home that has cost a hundred thousand 
dollars. Practically every one of these 5,000 boys 
would have had arrested development and have 
gone to the bad but for the development of per- 
sonality under the head of ‘“Gunkie,” as the boys 
familiarly style him! 

These boys of the street have voluntarily re- 
ported a total of $30,000 of cash and valuables that 
they have found. 

A boy recently brought in $56 in a roll of bills, 
and wanted “Gunkie” to hurry up and find an 
' owner, for he couldn’t spend the time. He had 
three penny papers left that he must sell. 

Mr. Gunckel is the Toledo agent of the New 
York Central system, but the general officers of 
the road said to him long ago: “Take all the time 
you need for the saving of these boys.” He can 
call every boy by name. There are sixty boy offi- 
cers among the 5,000, and each has approximately 
a hundred for whose conduct he is responsible. I! 
any boy in the city does anything reprehensible, 
Mr. Gunckel takes it in hand at once, gets the best 
possible description, puts his officers on his trail, 
and, if one of the 5,000, he is run down without 
fail. 

After all, the interest in discoverers and war- 
riors is not to be compared with that in men like 
Lindsey and Gunckel, who are doing things. 

Toledo interested the Spectator in many ways. 
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Superintencent C. L. Van Clerc is getting into the 
game in a masterly way. The teachers and the 


public are proud of him. Few superintendents 
are his equal in polished oratory or in skill in ad- 


ministration. The city has apparently passed the 
200,000 mark in numbers, and everything else 
keeps pace with size. Ex-Superintendent Chal- 
mers is a booming success as a business man, and 
has no regrets that he changed from a professional 
to a business life, but his interest in education will 
never lag. 

The Northwestern Ohio Schoolmasters’ Club 
starts off with a membership of a hundred, and 
Superintendent J. H. Sharkey of Van Wert is 
marshaling the men in all phases of educational 
effort, public and private, skilfully. By the way, 
Sharkey is one of the noblest and most successful 
men in the business. Nothing brings the men to- 
gether like a club, a banqueting club. 

The Cincinnati fellows have a great club. The 
city itself, or rather Greater Cincinnati, without 
going far afield, has a club of 150 schoolmasters, 
a group of brilliant, earnest, and skilful workers. 
No city in the country, possibly excepting New 
York, has a body of men who so directly and 
broadly influence state legislation as do the 
schoolmasters of Cincinnati. Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer and President Dabney of Cincinnati Uni- 
versity are two exceptional leaders, and they work 
like brothers. Never before has any president so 
fully considered himself a part of the city system. 

When Dr. Dabney has worked out his schemes, 
and his achievements become known, every large 
city in the country will be impatient for a city uni- 
versity like unto this. 

HARMONIZING CHILD LABOR LAWS AND COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. HYRE, CLEVELAND. 


First, two years’ manual training and domestic 
science should be made compulsory, beginning 
with all children at the twelfth year, and a differ- 
entiation of the courses should be made at that 
period, for the benefit of those children who are 
hopelessly behind their grade. 

Second, an education qualification should be 
added to the compulsory age limit. 

Third, the state should continue its supervision 
over the child who leaves school at fourteen, until 
he shall have arrived at his sixteenth year. 

Fourth, the truancy departments should be con- 
stituted a labor bureau for children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years, and the re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement 2f the child labor 
laws should be placed in this department. 

Fifth, a praétical commercial course should be 
added by !aw to every high school.—Address. 


W. H. Lorr, Supervisor Music, Columbus, O.: 
The fact that music is a great art does not excuse 


or justify a neglect to apply its beneficent effects 
in every-day life. 
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MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—(II.) 


BY DON E. MOWRY. 


The apparent inability of the church to meet the 
question of moral training, or ethical education, 
and the constantly changing character of the 
family, caused, for the most part, by the rapidly 
changing economic conditions, makes it necessary 
for the state to take up the question of moral train- 
ing in the public schools. The state cannot come 
to the assistance of the church and the family, but 
these must come to the assistance of the state— 
must recognize that the entire body politic is de- 
pendent upon the state. Moral training is not a 
question of religious belief; it is a question of civic 
righteousness, in a large measure, and it is for the 
state to educate its coming citizens with this end 
in view. Religion, as we find it to-day, aims not 
so much at civic goodness, as it does at holiness, 
regarding such a standard of far more importance 
than social and political advancement from a moral 
point of view. In a word, it is not difficult for a 
man to be what is termed a “good churchman” 
and at the same time violate all laws of moral 
ethics. With the changing conditions in our eco- 
nomic life, we cannot hope to obtain that ideal 
condition when the family will be the all-impor- 
tant factor in promoting and encouraging high 
moral ideals. The family is destined to undergo 
a severe strain within the next fifty years, and it is 
almost useless to hope, with conditions as they 
are, that we can build up a moral code inde- 
pendent of state activity and apart from our pres- 
ent educational system. 

The fact that one-tenth of the population above 
ten years of age has failed to obtain even the little 
education that is implied in the ability to read 
and write, seems to indicate a rather surprising 
degree of ignorance of even the most elementary 
principles of education, reflecting upon the boasted 
efficiency of our common school system. 

In our large cities where there is a considerable 
foreign population, I have noticed that little care 
is given to the moral training of the children. 
These people believe that the school will teach 
their children everything; and they feel that by 
sending them to school they are fréed from all re- 
sponsibility as to their conduct. 3etween the 
years twelve to fifteen fully 70 per cent. of these 
children of foreign birth or foreign parents are put 
to work in the factories, shops, or mills, where 
they are expected to learn a trade and settle down. 

Anyone who has studied the conditions of this 
class will admit that their moral training has been 
utterly neglected—that they are unfit even for the 
industrial world when they are compelled to enter it. 
The lack of intelligence, on the part of their parents, 
makes it impossible for them to expect any train- 
ing through home influences. <A policy of state 
training in moral ethics would tend to increase the 
standard of life in this class and promote a better 
citizenship. 

Generally speaking, it must be understood that 
those who are capable of giving moral instruction, 
in the home or in the church, are not numerous, 
and classes which are in need oi such training 
would be the least to receive it, even if a system of 


moral instruction could be taught in the church 
and in the home. From a careful consideration of 
the advantages of both the church, in its broadest 
sense, and the family, | cannot pursuade myself 
to believe that the activity of either institution will 
ultimately solve the question which confronts us at 
the present time: Moral education, or a speedy de- 
cav cf American civilization and institutions. 

It remains for me, then, to advocate a state 
policy which will be comprehensive and intelligent 
in its character, and cosmopolitan in its workings. 
It must be feasible and practical, and not excite 
undue criticism from the press or from religious 
circles. In general, it must form a_ part of the 
common school system as we find it to-day. 

Our public school system, in the first place, is 
inadequately supplied with teachers. There is 


scarcely a vicinity where the teacher in the grades. 


is not overworked. He or she has too many pu- 
pils to handle, and is consequently unable to ob- 
tain even the best possible results from the too. 
numerous subjects which must be taught. 

In attempting to reorganize our public school 
system, with moral training as a co-ordinate branch 
of instruction, we must come to believe that teach- 
ers as such must be more numerous, and smaller 
classes must be made if effective work is to result. 

With these classes reduced in size, it will be pos- 
sible for the teacher to come in contact with the 
pupils in a different atmosphere. Time should be 
allowed for the visitation of the homes of those 
children whose parents are in need of some en- 
lightenment upon home training. This work 
would necessarily require a great deal of the teach- 
er’s time, outside of school hours, and, for this rea- 
son, if for no other, the salaries in the public 
schools should be increased from 30 to 90 per 
cent., depending upon the localities, and the 
amount of visitation necessary. 

It is only by coming in direct contact with the 
pupils that the teacher can exercise an important 
influence over the children, either in an educa- 
tional or in an ethical way. Too many of our so- 
called teachers are inspired with the love of pe- 
cuniary reward, and are utterly impervious to the 
actual needs of the child. These must be elimi- 
nated from the public school system. 

To make the instruction of the child, from both 
the moral and the educational standpoint, a suc- 
cess something must be done to better the condi- 
tion of the teacher. To-day the common school 
teacher is socially inferior to many of his or her 
associates. There is, perhaps, no so-called pro- 
fession at the present time which is so looked down 
upon as that of “teaching.” 

I feel quite sure that the changed attitude,—in 
the sphere of the teacher, if moral training is intro- 
duced into our public schools,—will tend to do 
away with many of the present ideas of social in- 
feriority. Certainly, the influence which the 
teacher will exercise in the community will in 
and of itself give to such teacher a certain amount 
of prestige which could not be cbtained in any 
other way. 
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PHYSICAL WELFARE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE HOME CONDITIONS OF 1,400 NEW YORK 
SCHOOL CHILDREN FOUND BY SCHOOL PHYSICIANS TO 
HAVE PHYSICAL DEFECTS. 


BY NEW YORK COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL WELFARE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The physical condition of American school chil- 
dren occasioned little comment and less alarm 
prior to the meeting of the National Educational 
Association held at the St. Louis Exposition in 
1904. The teaching of hygiene had been compul- 
sory for a generation, but it had to do with the 
child’s attitude toward alcohol and tobacco rather 
than with his physical condition while at school. 


Physical training had been introduced into col- 
leges and into a few city schools, but for the most 


part concerned itself with improving muscle, 
agility, and athletic skill rather than physical wel- 
fare. Medical inspection had been tried in many 
cities, but, when not perfunctory, had concentrated 
its attention on communicable diseases. The term 
“biological engineering” had not been coined nor 
a constructive program outlined whereby school 
authorities will see to it that neither cur- 
riculum, building, school habits, enforced home 
study, nor any other element in school environ- 
ment shall do physical harm to the school child. 
It was, therefore, from a clear sky of unconscious- 


mess as to obvious facts of under-nourishment and 


physical defects that the country received from the 
superintendent of New York city the sugges- 
tion,—Te insure a race physically able to receive 
our vaunted free education, we must provide free 
meals at school. 

This idea of free meals was so novel as to ob- 
scure for a time the disease that free meals were 
intended to  cure,—under-nourishment. The 
country refused to become interested in a discus- 
sion of starvation in midsummer, when it was hot 
enough to make it seem a blessing to go without 
eating. Even the publication a few months later 


of Robert Hunter’s “Poverty” failed to stimulate 


any general mterest in breakfastless children. 
But when in midwinter, 1905, a Washington 
dispatch put in the mouth of a government offi- 
cial the statement that 70,000 New York children 
went breakfastless to school, both weather condi- 
tions and news conditions were ripe for a sensa- 
tion. The whole country took up the story, and 
in thousands of minds was fixed the idea that 
sooner or later our American school child must 
be fed at public expense for at least one meal a 
day. 

The origin of the figure 70,000 was frankly 
stated to be three guesses by the author of 
“Poverty,” plus a sttpervisory guess by the super- 


intendent of New York, plus an additional 20,000 
by the press for full measure. This method of 
producing a statistical conclusion received an im- 
pressionist’s touch from a woman journalist,— 
“Mr. Hunter says that Miss Booth says that 
Superintendent Maxwell says that Mr. Hunter 


says that 70,000 New York children go to school 


without breakfast.” A special committee took 
opinions.—still a favorite way of investigating in 
America. Some of the testimony was furnished 
by principals who went from class to class asking 
pupils if they came to school without breakfast or 
with too little breakfast. Advocates of free meals 
at school cited individual instances of children so 
ill-nourished that it was both cruel and wasteful to 
keep them at school. Opponents told of even 
more individual pupils who were known to have 
ample to eat. Economic and political reasons for 
and against free meals were debated at public 
hearings. Finally, the committee of the board of 
education reported that a negligible percentage of 
pupils came to school without breakfast: therefore 
there was nothing in the free meal idea. The 
press reported the scheme killed. 

Now the most casual student of the ways of 
public opinion knows that no great question can 
be ruled out of court by such simple procedure as 
this. Every time any one referred to the thou- 
sands of children below their proper grade in 
school because of physical defects, some one else 
rememberéd the free meal remedy. The depart- 
ment of health issued bulletins from time to time 
showing that two-thirds of all children examined 
had some physical defect; no remedy was sug- 
gested but free meals and free medical treatment. 
Dr. Linsly R. Williams examined 1,200 children 
on fresh-air outings at Sea Breeze, and found an 
alarming proportion of defects, emphasizing par- 
ticularly bad teeth that prevented proper diges- 
tion and that proved the need for dental clinics. 
I:very such investigation added fuel to the free 
meal. free medical treatment, bonfire. John 
Spargo published “The Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren,’ and told in a very convincing way how 
{taly, Austria, France, and England had met 
tardily the situation that America ought to meet 
promptly by giving free nourishment. Plausibly 
—yes, convincingly—he seconded Mr. Hunter's 
appeal for a sound child stock, even though some 
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new application of an old principle was required. 
Had not every reason now urged against free 
meals been earlier offered against free schooling? 
Every reason for free schooling could be urged 
for giving nourishment necessary to enable the 
child to profit from that schooling. In the ab- 
sence of opposition based on facts, it was certain 
that the arguments for free meals would sooner or 
later win on sheer merit of logic and appealing 
power. 

Mr. Hunter and Mr. Spargo were both disap- 
pointed that so great a remedy had been for a 
time discredited. They naturally regretted the 
soup kitchen experiment that ended in giving 
crullers and coffee as the only means of enticing 
child patrons. Both expressed the hope that the 
physical needs of the school child would not be 
lost sight of in public misunderstanding of their 
remedy. Both co-operated heartily in making 
plans for a committee to investigate the home con- 
ditions of children thought by teachers or discov- 
ered by physicians to have physical defects. 

The New York Committee on Physical Welfare 
of School Children was organized in May, 1906, 
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funds having been provided in advance for three 
years’ work. The word welfare in its name was 
substituted for condition because the committee 
proposed to use the facts obtained through inves- 
tigation for the improvement of home and school 
conditions prejudicial to child welfare. The fol- 
lowing program: was adopted :-— 

1. Study of the physical welfare of school children. 

(a) Examination of board of health records of children 


needing medica], dental, or ocular care and better 
nourishment. 


(b) Home visitation of such children, in order to as- 


certain whether their need arises from deficient income 


or from other causes, 

(c) Effort to secure proper treatment, either from par- 
ents or from free clinics, or other established agencies. 

(d) Effort to secure proper physical surroundings for 
children while at school,—playgrounds, bath, etc. 

2. Effort to secure establishment of such a system of 
school records and reports as will disclose automatically 
significant school facts; e. g., regarding backward pupils, 
truancy, regularity of attendance, registered children 
not attending, sickness, physical defects, ete. 

8. Effort to utilize available information regarding 
school needs so as to stimulate public interest, and thus 


aid in securing adequate appropriations to meet school 
needs. 


Blessed is the teacher Who owns many shares in “‘Tncentive’ stock. 


A PLAN FOR TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE 
COMMERCIAL COURSE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY ALLISON R. DORMAN,. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
value of arithmetic to the commercial course nor 
its relation to other subjects in the course; but to 
give, as briefly as possible, an outline of the work 
in this subject as it is carried out in the Springfield 
high school. We do not believe that we have an 
ideal course, for we are as yet in the experimental 
stage, but we do believe we are on the right track 
in trying to make the subject of more practical 
value to the business life that is ahead. 

That this fact might be true, it was first neces- 
sary to determine what the business men in this 
special field require of their recruits. The follow- 
ing list of questions was prepared and presented 
to those business men who draw mostly from our 
school for their young assistants: 1. Along what 
lines in commercial arithmetic do you find our 
graduates especially deficient? 2 To what ex- 
tent are fractions handled in your business? 3. 
What knowledge of measurements do you want 
your help to have? 4. To what extent do you 
handle percentage, commercial discounts, inter- 
est, bank discount? 5. What principles in this 
subject do you consider of special value in your 
business? 6. Can you offer any suggestions 
towards the strengthening of this course? Some 
interesting interviews and results followed. In 
every case there was an appeal for more drill on 
the fundamentals—addition, subtraction, multipli- 


cation, and division. One man even went so far as 
to say: “Give me a boy who can do those four 
things accurately and with some degree of 
rapidity, and I'll look out for the rest.” In only 
two lines of business did we find fractions smaller 
than the twelfth used. Of the tables of measure, 
the linear, square, cubic, board, dry, and liquid 
capacity and measure of quantity were the only 
ones we could find in everyday usage. Practically 
all use billing, commercial discounts, interest, and 
bank discount in one form or another. Of the 
other subjects nothing was said—with the excep- 
tion of percentage, asked for by an insurance con- 
cern, and the metric system of linear measure, 
used to some extent in the dry goods business. 
Starting with these facts as our basis, we are 
trying to build up a course that shall meet these 
requirements. If the business men have found 
that our graduates are not as well drilled in the 
fundamentals as they would desire, that is where 
we must put special stress. If most of their work 
in fractions is done with those larger than the 
twelfth, it is our work to put more emphasis on 
the drilling of those of larger and less on those of 
smaller denominations. Why should we require 
our pupils to crowd their memories with tables 
which they will, in all probability, never put to 
practical use, especially when we know that such 
tables are always near at hand for reference? If 
billing, addition, discounts, and interest are sub- 
jects the. pupil will be called upon to use con- 
stantly when his life’s work begins, it is for us to 
drill him on those particular things so that he may 
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ibe ready to meet his work and be master of it. 
The success or failure of a graduate depends more 
‘upon the teacher than the teacher, as a rule, real- 
izes, and this is as true in the teaching of commer- 
cial arithmetic as in any other subject in the high 
school curriculum. 


Working on the supposition that we have found 
just what must be required from the course, we 
have divided the work into three parts in order to 
meet these requirements. To obtain rapidity of 
thought, oral work is made very prominent; for 
-drill in the useful subjects, class werk is of equal 
importance; while lesson work gives an opportu- 
nity to touch on the more difficult phases of the re- 
-quired subjects or those allied to them. 

It is from the oral and class work that we expect 
the best results. The oral work consists of rapid 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
-of whole numbers and simple fractions; the hand- 
ling of simple precentage and aliquot parts along 
such lines as loss and gain, marking goods, com- 
mercial discounts and interest. A great deal of 
the material for this work can be selected from the 
more modern text-books, but it is not a difficult 
‘matter to extemporize. The class work—by which 
is meant work dictated in class to be done with 
pencil and paper—is especially satisfactory. It in- 
cludes addition of columns, payrolis, sales sheets, 
ledger accounts, billing, statements; problems in 
linear, surface, and board measure; percentage 
and discounts; interest and bank discount. 

Since in these two divisions of the work accu- 
racy and rapidity are the objects sought, no work 
that is beyond the immediate grasp of every pupil 
is given. Asa result, instead of having a few bril- 
liant pupils a more uniform capacity for work is 
obtained. By spending a large part of every 
period given up to this subject in drilling by these 
two methods, we believe we are getting more prac- 
tical value from the course. — 


Just as in the oral and class work we eliminate 
everything but that which will have actual use in 
after years, so in the lesson work a great deal that 
the text-book contains is omitted. This is not by 
any means an insinuation that the text-book is im- 
properly planned. The book must be written on a 
broad plan to supply any and all the needs. We 
simply select what our field requires. Probably 
not one in a hundred, at the least, of our students 
will ever be called upon to figure customs and du- 
ties, lay brick or stone, paper a house, or figure on 
other problems of similar nature given in the text- 
book—consequently we pass them over, not wish- 
ing to sacrifice the needs of the many to the pos- 
sible wants of the very few. So in making up our 
lesson course we have selected the following sub- 
jects: Fractions, percentage, including also taxes 
and insurance, commercial discounts, billing and 
statements, commission, interest and bank dis- 
‘count, including partial payments and equation of 
accounts. While this list would probably not be 
suited to another locality we believe it will cover 
all the requirements of our field. 

Our method of handling this lesson work may 
possibly be of interest. First of all let me state 
that we thoroughly believe in that old axiom, “A 
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little well done-is better than a lot just begun.” 
So our lesson assignments are not long and labor- 
ious. One hour is the limit set for the pupil for 
outside work and most lessons are intended to oc- 
cupy less time. Care is taken in the selection of 
problems and only the practical ones are used. 
This is rather an important point, as there is hardly 
a text-book but contains problems which, although 
theoretically proper, probably never appear in ac- 
tual life. 

Neatness and system are keystones in the arch 
of commercial education, and commercial arithme- 
tic furnishes a splendid opportunity to exact them. 
Our effort in this line takes the form of a notebook 
for lesson work. We use a loose-leaf book and re- 
quire all the work to be carefully done in ink on 
paper cut to fit the covers. Lessons are num- 
bered consecutively, as are also the examples in 
each lesson, the whole making a very good prob- 
lem in indexing. These books also serve a splen- 
did purpose in keeping up the interest of the class, 
for the pupil not only has something at the end of 
the year to show for his work, but he is also sure 
that he is getting credit for what he does, and that 
his work is not being thrown into the wastebasket 
as soon as he is out of sight. 

The assigning of short lessons necessarily cuts 
down the time required for going over the work 
in class. At least two-thirds of the recitation 
period is given up to the oral and class work, and 
-more if possible. In order to get this time no les- 
son problem is taken up unless it has proved es- 
pecially troublesome, but with careful explana- 
tion of the work at assignment and only practical 
problems in use trouble should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Analysis of thought is a point upon which spe- 
cial emphasis should be placed, and here again we 
find the notebook helps wonderfully. How often 
we find pupils who can reach results in problem 
work, but find it extremely difficult to give a clear 
logical statement of the method employed in doing 
so. <All problems divide themselves into certain 
classes, and a model example of each class, worked 
out in logical, statement form, should be presented 
to the class before the assignment of similar prob- 
lems, in order that the pupils may see and be able 
to follow the analysis in each case. Problems 
should be worked from the unit basis, and no short 
cuts taken without the pupil being given the ex- 
planation of such cut. This, I believe, is quite a 
deviation from the old idea that the teaching of 
commercial arithmetic should be the teaching of 
short cuts in order that the pupil might get at re- 
sults quickly. As a general rule it takes the pu- 
pil about as long to think which rule to apply as it 
would to work out the problem. We do, however, 
give a few of the common-sense mcthods, together 
with the reason therefor. The statement form of 
analytic work is very helpful in preparing the pu- 
pil for the work in bookkeeping which follows the 
work in arithmetic. If the pupil is taught to 
write out good clear statements of each successive 
step in a problem, and to do it in a careful and 
painstaking way, it will not be necessary to drill 
and drill on bookkeeping statements, for their 
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form will be, to him, the only logical way to show 
the desired facts, and neatness will come as a mat- 
ter of course. . 

In summary, then, we believe that the high 
school is not an institution for the teaching of 
arithmetic in its broad sense, but a place for the 
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thorough drilling on just those principles of 
arithmetic which the great majority of pupils will 
be called upon to apply in the struggle they will 
face when school days are over—Address_ before 
New England High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. 


THE TEACHER,.—If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon 


‘brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble to dust; but if we work 
upon immortal souls, if we imbue them with principles, with the just fear of God and love 
of fellow men, we engrave on those tablets something which will brighten all eternity. 


—Daniel Webster. 


WHITTIER CENTENNIAL EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[l'ame—A tall girl in white with laurel wreath on her 
brow. Poetry—A youth in long robe and student cap, 
with a lyre.] 

Fame.—We are here to-day to celebrate the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, the beloved Quaker poet. Among all the great 
writers in the Hall of Fame no name _ shines with 
clearer lustre than his. 

Poetry.—Whittier has enriched earth’s treasures of 
poetry with some of the noblest and sweetest of songs. 
He was a lover of nature, and ranks with Wordsworth 
and Bryant in his beautiful descriptions of natural 
scenes. He was a prophet and had the poetic insight 
which enabled him to foresee the victory of right over 
wrong. 

Fame.—The nobility of Whittier’s character and the 
Sweetness and purity of his nature have invested his 
works with a rare charm and greatly added to his fame. 
He was not only a poet but a philanthropist, a reformer, 
and a statesman. 

Poetry.—You are right. Whittier was great in many 
ways. But as a poet, he was greatest of all, for he be- 
came the poet of the oppressed, of the neglected, and of 
the needy. His songs aroused and touched the heart of 
humanity, so that charity, love, and gentleness held sway 
over the hearts of men. It is in considering Whittier’s 
work as a poet that we best commemorate his memory 
to-day. 

Fame.—That is so. How devoted to his art Whittier 
was! He looked on his talent as a trust. “I am very 
grateful for the gift of verse that has been vouchsafed 
to me,” he said. 

Poetry.— Whittier drew his inspiration from the scenes 
about him. In that perfect poem, “Telling the Bees,” 
he zives an accurate description of his boyhood home at 
Haverhill, Mass. Let us hear that now. 

[Enter a boy dressed as a young man in simple coun- 
try costume. A screen at the side is removed disclosing 
several beehives. As the boy recites “Telling the Bees,” 
he accompanies each stanza with appropriate gestures. 
As he repeats the line “Nothing changed but the hive of 
bees” a young girl appears and commences to drape the 
hives with black, as indicated in the poem, humming the 
words :— 


“Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary isedead and gone!” 


as the poem is recited.] 

Fame.—tThere is another poem of his youth by Whit- 
tier which I like very much—that is “In School Days.” 
Cannot we have that? 

“In School Days.”"— 

[Two children enter, a boy and a girl. As a concealed 

reader reads the poem (or Poetry may read it herself), 


the children act the part, indicated in verses six, seven, 
eight, and nine. At the close of verse nine they pass 
out, and the reading of the last two verses is contin- 
ued. ] 

“To My Schoolmaster.’”’— 

[Two boys dressed as old men enter, one stout, jolly, 
and bald; the other tall, dark, thin, and lank. The poem 
is read by a concealed reader, omitting the last part be- 
ginning with “Threshing Time’s neglected sheaves,” 
and reading the section beginning with “Time is hasten- 
ing on” and closing with 


“Who shall give to thee and me 
Freeholds in futurity ?” 


As the lines are read the two men make appropriate 
gestures. They enter at opposite sides of the platform, 
shake bands in greeting, take seats, and continue the 
pantomime while the reading is going on.] 

Fame.—That was just like Whittier, to honor his old 
schoolmaster that way. How well he describes his 
school. One sees the very place and just how Whittier 
himself looked as a school boy. I believe we could -fol- 
low his life history through his poems. 

Poetry.—Indeed we can. And that is just what we 
are doing. Here is another reminiscence of his youth. 

[Two framed pictures, tableaux, are shown as this 
poem is read. The first is a young girl. Before verse 
six there is a brief intermission and the _ tableau is 
changed to show a mature woman, the picture suddenly 
disappearing as the last lines are read.] 

Poetry.—Whittier was a Quaker and all his life long 
was true to the precepts of the sect into which he was 
born. In one of his poems, “The Quaker of the Olden 
Time.” he describes his people. 

{Enter Youth dressed in full Quaker costume as an 
old-time Quaker. He recites the poem.] 

Fame.—l recall that Whittier wrote many stirring 
anti-slavery poems,—that he was the poet of the aboli- 
tion cause,—just 1s Harriet Beecher Stowe was the 
novelist, Garrison, the journalist, and Sumner, the ora- 
tor. 

[Enter four boys. Each in turn recites a verse of 
“The Crisis,” beginning at verse five. (Page 79, Hou e- 
hold Edition, Whittier’s Poems).] 

(“Ein Feste Burgistunser Gott” (Luther's Hymn) is 
next sung by a group of six or eight girls. Sing verses 
one, three, four, eight, and nine.] 

“The Watchers.”— 

(Two angels (described in the poem) are seen in the 
tableau frame. As the poem is read, they make appro- 
priate gestures. ] 

Poetry.—In his beautifui home ballads and_lyries, 
Whittier has depicted many interesting events. I like 
his songs of labor with their stir and impulse. 

[Enter in turn several groups dressed to represent the 
various poems illustrated. ‘The Shipbuilders,” a group 
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of four boys, with tools, dressed in overalls, suspenders, 
ete., go through the motions of -the craft as the poem, 
“The Shipbuilders,” is read by a concealed reader. As 
the seventh verse is read, a large full-rigged ship is held 
up to view.] 

(“The Shoemakers” are dressed with leather aprons 
and carry awls, shoe blocks, etc., kneeling on the floor 
and rapping as the verses are read.] 

“[The Drovers” have long whips, boots, ete. Read 
verses one, four, five, six, seven, and eight of “The 
Drovers.” ] 

[Half a dozen boys in fishermen’s costume may illus- 
trate “The Fishermen.” They carry nets. Read verses 
one, two, five, six, seven, nine, and ten.] 

[“The Corn Song” is illustrated by a group of six 
farmer girls carrying baskets of corn and corn husks. 
Read verses one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, nine, 
ten, and eleven (or each girl may recite a verse in turn). 
The girls may be dressed in farmer costume, with skirt, 
blouse, and kerchief.] 

[For “The Lumbermen” let four boys be dressed in 
outing costume, carrying axes. Each in turn recites a 
verse, with appropriate action. Use verses five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen.] 

Poetry.—Whittier’s religious hymns and poems are 
among the finest in our language and show the deep 
piety of the poet. 

“The Call of the Christian.”— ; 

[Tableau of young girl kneeling beside a cross. The 
poem is read by a concealed reader. 

“My Triumph.”— 

(Tableau, a young girl dressed as Victory or as 
Thanksgiving, crown on head; sheaf of wheat in her 
arms, she stands in an attitude of triumph with head 
thrown back and arms extended.] 

Fame.—That is a beautiful poem. Whittier’s long, 
hard labor for the anti-slavery cause had come to a close 
when that was written. His beloved mother and sister 
had passed away. He looked cheerfully and hopefully 
on life. What a strong and sympathetic spirit was his! 

Poetry.—It is shown in many poems. For instance, 
in “The Sisters.” 

“The Sisters.”— 

[Two girls, one older and one younger, are seen. The 
older holds the younger in her arms, and embraces her 
as she recites the poem.] 

Poetry. —“The Pumpkin” illustrates Whittier’s great 
power as a nature poet. 

“The Pumpkin.’’— , 

[Boy dressed to represent an adult man enters earry- 
ing a big pumpkin. He places it on a stand and solilo- 
quizes in the words of the poem, omitting the last verse. ] 
“The Barefoot Boy.”— 

[Tableau, boy, barefoot and tattered, is seen in the 
frame. Omit greater part of the poem.] 

Poetry.—As Whittier descended life's sunset slope, his 
dear ones gone before him, and burdened with the 
weight of years, he still wrote poems and kept up his 
interest in life. Something of his feelings in those clos- 


ing years is reflected to us in the beautiful poem, “My 
Birthday.” 


“My Birthday.”— 

[A tall boy dressed to represent Whittier is seen in the 
frame. The concealed reader recites with expression 
the words of the poem.] 

Fame.—tThe life of Whittier from beginning to end 
is a source of inspiration and joy. At his centennial 
Fame rejoices to herald his name around the globe as 
one of the noblest and best of poets that the world has 


‘ever seen. 


Poetry.—I join with you in that. And we must ac- 
knowledge that great and noble as his poems were, 
his own happy, helpful life was his greatest and most 
complete poem. - 


November 14, 1907 
PARTRIDGES AND PHEASANTS. 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN BOSTON. 


The great order of Gallinae, the scratching 


birds, is perhaps more interesting to the average ° 


boy or man than any other group of our feathered 
friends. Here are found those game-birds of the 
world, turkeys, pheasants, grouse, partridges, and 
quails; the magnificent strutting peacock and the 
quaint guinea-fowl; and last, but most important 
of all to the welfare of man, the red jungle-fowl of 
India, the wild ancestor of our domestic cock and 
hen. Many of these are natives of the Old World; 
others, and among them the noble wild turkey, 
the largest game-bird in the world, are found only 
in America. 


I. PARTRIDGES AND GROUSE. 


The beautiful ruffled grouse is more or less 
common everywhere in the eastern and northern 
parts of the United States. This is the “par- 
tridge” of the North and the “pheasant” of the 
South, but it is distinguished from true pheasants 
and partridges by the feathering of the legs. It 
is easily recognized by the loud whirr! which be- 
trays its presence as it rises from the dense cover 
of leaves, so near as to be almost under one’s feet. 
Its flight is swift, and it is the rapid strokes of its 
short, stiff wings that produce the whirring sound 
just mentioned. 

The handsome brown and gray plumage of this 
bird, beautifully mottled as it is with velvety black 
and white, is such a perfect imitation of the colors 
of leaves and twigs in the brush and dead leaves 
where it finds cover that it trusts to these to es- 
cape detection, and will, as sportsmen say, “lie well 
to a dog.” As the mother bird goes off with her 
whirr, the young are practically invisible in their 
mottled dress, and as motionless as the stones 
around them. It has been proved by recent ex- 
periments that this protective coloring is due to 
the gradations of color rather than to the perfect 
imitation of surrounding objects. Birds and other 
animals are usually lighter colored below than 
above, and as the upper parts are more brilliantly 
lighted, they are thereby made to look lighter in 
color, while the under parts, being in the shadow, 
appear darker than they are. In this way the bird 
seems to be of nearly uniform color, and casts no 
shadow on the ground. This was tested by mak- 
ing decoys of the same size and shape as a wooc- 
cock and coloring them differently. They were 
placed on uprights, or on a rod just above the 
ground. The one which was colored uniformly 
like the ground above and below was plainly seen 
at a distance of forty or fifty yards; others painted 
earth color above, gradually fading out to white 
on the median line beneath, were completely hid- 
den at twenty or thirty feet, and if one walked 
slowly backward from them would disappear as by 
magic when that distance was reached. 

Like other game-birds, the young can run about 
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as soon as hatched from the buff eggs in the nest 
under brush or among leaves on the ground. In 
the summer they feed on insects and berries, they 
feast on seeds in the fall, and in winter find their 


COMMON PHEASANT. 


Fig.1. Note the tuft of feathers behind the eyes and the lack of either crest or 
comb; the short, round wings; the long tail, composed of eighteen straight,‘poimted 


feathers ; the strong, muscular legs, and the large, blunt claws. 


table supplied with the buds and catkins of the 
forest. If we examine their feet in the summer 
and again in the winter, we shall find a curious 
adaptation to winter conditions. In warm 
weather the toes are entirely naked, but in winter 
a strong, horny fringe spreads like a comb on each 
side of the toes, supporting the feet on the snow 
like miniature snowshoes. At the North this bird 
finds protection from the intense cold of winter 


Fig.2. Part of wing skeleton of the common fowl. R, radius; U, 


ulna: C, carpal; M, metacarpal; T, thumb; S, index finger; Ph, 
single phalanx of the other digit. (Newton.) 


nights by burrowing in some snowdrift, but in 
summer and where snow does not fall it needs no 
other shelter than that of evergreen thickets. 
The skeleton of any bird shows plainly how the 
fore leg has been modified to form the wing, so 
well adapted to flight (Fig. 2), but the ruffled 
grouse gives us an interesting example of the use 
of the wing for some other purpose than flying. 
When the male has taken his stand on some log 
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or stone, spread his beautiful black-banded tail, 
and raised the long, black, silky feathers of his 
ruff, then he beats the air with his wings, making 
the loud “dum! dum! dum! dum-dum-dumdum- 
dumdum,” which can be heard a mile 
off in the woods, and is a signal to the 
female that her lover is at his trysting 
place. The handsome fellow is in- 
deed a sight to attract the female, and 
he beats his drum oftenest in the 
spring of the year, just at mating time. 

The flesh of the ruffed grouse is 
white, and so delicious that “market- 
shooters” persistently follow it up 
with gun and snare. Although it has 
been so common, we are told by one 
of the best authorities that “in most 
Eastern states it is doomed to com- 
plete extinction unless its sale for the 
table is immediately and effectually 
stopped.”” To one who loves our na- 
tive birds it would seem better to pre- 
serve our own grouse rather than be 
at the trouble and expense of import- 
ing pheasants from abroad. 

The Canada grouse, with its 
black breast, throat, and tail, and 
barred-gray back and sides, the pinnated grouse, 
or prairie chicken, once so abundant on the 
pairies, but now, like the buffalo and pas- 
senger pigeon, practically extinct, and the 
great sage grouse, the noble “cock of the plains,” 
next in size to the black cock of Europe, are all 
interesting members of this group. 

The Old World and the New World species of 
grouse and partridges, taken together, number 
about 200, and all of these after nesting gather in 
“coveys,” which are generally composed of only 
one family. 


BOB-WHITE. 


The two clear notes, “Bob-white,”’ ringing over 
the fields. tell us that the quail, as he is familiarly 
known, is visiting our neighborhood. Another 
handsome game-bird and much-persecuted by the 
hunters, he has also a dread enemy in the deep 
snows of Northern winters. When snow falls, 
Bob-white sits close to the ground and is buried 
in its soft depths. But let a thick crust form over 
the top of the drifts, and he is a helpless prisoner 
doomed to death by starvation. If the farmers 
would leave a few corn-shocks and brush-heaps in 
their ficlds, where the birds might settle, the lives 
of many would be saved. But reckless shooting 
and an utter lack of care have made the quail far 
from common in our Eastern states, even though 
millions of birds have been brought from the 
South to restock our empty covers. 

(uails nest in the fields, and the little ones are 
wonderfully well able to take care of themselves, 
running about and picking up food as soon as they 
have chipped the shell, and instantly dropping out 
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of sight at the first alarm. A few simple devices 
will attract them to one’s land, such as one or two 
stumps with tall weeds and briers about them, 
where nests may be hid; a patch of buckwheat, on 
which they love to feed: and one or two apple 
trees with fruit left on the ground. 

When roosting quails sit in a bunch, tail to tail, 
all their heads pointing outward, as Chapman 
says, “a living bomb, whose explosion is scarcely 
less startling than one of dynamite manufacture.” 

PHEASANTS. 


Gorgeous birds of Eastern Asia, and one, the 
English pheasant, the commonest game-bird of 
Europe, they are represented among our native 
birds only by the wild turkey, which is now well- 
nigh extinct. This American pheasant is a ma- 


_ jestic bird well worthy of preservation, but our 


sportsmen have chosen rather to kill him off, and 
then import pheasants from the Old World. 
Various species, the English, the Mongolian, the 
golden, and the silver pheasant, have been intro- 
duced. 

The Mongolian is distinguished from the Eng- 
lish pheasant by the white band about the neck. 
The silver pheasant, which has the distinction of 
being embroidered as a badge on the dresses of 
Chinese mandarins, has a yvelvety-black head and 
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under parts, the back and wings white, veined 
with black, the central quills of the tail pure white © 
and wide, and the outer ones white, with black 
veins. The only touch of any other color is the 
rich red of the skin around the eyes and bill. But 
for dazzling splendor of color, the golden pheasant 
is unrivaled. The body of this bird is not large, 
iittle longer than a pigeon’s, but much more per- 
fect in its oval, rounder and fuller, and carried 
horizontally, as is the tail. Paint its plumage in 
the most gorgeous colors that fancy can depict— 
a brilliant gold for the head. orange and black on 
the ruff, on the mantle below a metallic green, 
deep blue on the wings, and orange-yellow on the 
rump, with the sides and under parts a rich red, 
the whole ending in a brown tail veined with black 
fully twice the length of the body, bordered by a 
few outer, very slender, and shorter red quills; 
soften and blend these varied tints in one radiant 
whole, with not the slightest suggestion of gaudi- 
ness, and you shall have a picture not too splendid 
to suggest the wonderful beauty of the golden 
pheasant. 

Other interesting pheasants are the Amherst, 
hardly less beautiful than the golden, Reeves’s 
pheasant, with a tail sometimes five feet long, and 


the Impevan, with its golden-green rump and 
under parts. 


“Che reason some men do not succeed is because their wishbone is 


Where their backbone should be.”’ 


ri: "A NEW METHOD OF FACTORING. 
D. R. HERRICK. 
Take the general quadratic expression :— 
ax?-+ bx +c,a> I. 
Let x =)... y = ax. 


Substitute the given value of x in the expression, 
and reduce :— 


=(y*+ by +ac) (1.) 


{Factoring y? + by + ac we have 


m and n representing the general factors of the ab- 
solute term. 


Substitute for y its value ax, then :— 
(1) (ax + m) (ax + 0), 


Dividing out a we have factors of the form :— 


rmx+t /sx+e. 
From this work we get the following rule for fac- 
toring a auadratic expression when the co-efficient 
of x? is greater than unity. 


Multiply the absolute term by the co-efficient of 


x? and factor the resulting expression ; then for x 


write ax and divide out superfluous monomial fac- 
tors, 


_- 


such Casesfas thie in Jactoriny we usea slant line to separate 
the factors, instead of the parenthesis, It serves the seme purpore, 
and sayes much time, 


We can of course make the regular substitution 


of Y for x, but this is not necessary. We have 
a 


only to remember that the x we get after multiply- 
ing the absolute term by a is a new x. © 
We will give a few examples that will show how 
much this method helps in factoring. 
Take the expression :— 
4x? — 15x + 14. 
Our work is :— 
x? — 15x + 56 
x— 8)/4-—7 
4x —8 / 4x—7 
x—2 / 4x—7 
Take 6x? + x — 15 
x? + x — 90 
x+10/x—9 
6x +10 / 6x—9 
3x-+5 / 2x—3 
I have given the work in these examples in full. 
In practice much of it can and should be done men- 
tally, All we need, taking the first example, is :— 
x? — 15x + 56 
x—2 /4x—7 
What we have said concerning a quadratic ex- 
pression is equally applicable to a quadratic equa- 


tion, 
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If we are to find the values of x by completing 
the square in the equation, 


— 4x = 7 
we have x? — 4x = 21 
Xx=22+ 5 
3 


Take this equation :-— 
(a+b+c) x*—(2a+b+c)x=—a 
x*—(2a-+b+c) x =—a(a+b+c) 
x= 4 b+c 
2 2 


a 


x= I, 


a 
atb+c 

Sometimes it is better to vary a little from the 
rule that we have given. 
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Take these equations :— 
— 30x = —7 


Letx 1 
5 4 


49x? — 98x = — 40. 
Let xeme x? — 14x = — 40. 


21x? — 32x — 64 = 0. 
Reverse equation, changing signs, and write:-— 
64x?, + 32x — 21 =o. 


Letx = 3 


x= 3,—7 
nam 

8 8d 
8 

3 7 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON, 


KARATAGH: TURKESTAN. 


When, the other day, the wires bore to the 
world outside intelligence of an appalling disaster 
to Karatagh, by a landslide from a mountain near 
by, whose rocks had been loosened by an earth- 
quake previously, many people, not at all ignorant 
of geography in general, found themselves asking 
where this strangely-named and ill-fated com- 
munity could be. 

Karatagh is one of the smaller cities of South- 
western Turkestan, in the Khanate—or province— 
of Bokhara. It is on one of the many tribu- 
taries to the Anne-Darya, or Oxus, river, and is at 
the base of one of the mountains of an inferior 
range, that to the east stretches as far as Pamir— 
“the Roof of the World.” The place itself is 
some 2,500 feet above sea-level, and this elevation 
secures ior it so genial a climate in summer that 
it is a favorite resort for many whose home is on 
the lower and sun-stricken level of the Steppes. 

The climate of this region about Karatagh has 
pronounced extremes, from an intense summer 
heat of 100 degrees and over to a cold in winter 
that covers the mountains with a thick mantle oi 
snow, and seals up the streams with ice for several 
months, so that caravans may safely cross them, 
and even the broad flood of the Oxus. Karatagh 
is in about thirty-nine degrees north latitude, 
which is the same as Washington. 

The spring comes abruptly, and in a little time 
the steppes that are not touched by the plough are 
covered with myriads of gaudy-colored flowers,— 
scarlet poppies, wild tulips, geraniums, and many 
others. But the life of these is transient, for the 
hot sun of early summer makes short work of 
them, as there is but little rainfall. 

To make agriculture possible recourse has to be 


had to irrigation; and as the snows on the peaks 
are not melted until nearly midsummer, the 
streanis are full enough to make this work a suc- 
cess. Every here and there in the neighborhood 
are fruitful spots, which might properly be styled 
oases. Here is grown the millet, which yields a 
crop of 200 fold, and is the chief reliance of the 
poor. Besides this there are crops of wheat, 
bariey, pulse of various kinds, and cotton of an ex- 
cellent fibre, which finds its way by caravans of 
camels or by train to the Russian mills. 

Fruit trees abound in favored sections along the 
streams,—figs, pomegranates, plums, pears, 
apples, and quinces. But the finest fruits are 
peaches, apricots, and especially grapes, all of 
which yield abundantly and have a peculiarly 
choice flavor. The wine trade is in the hands ot 
Armenians and Jews, for the Mohammedans are 


prohibited by the Ioran from entering upon or . 


patronizing it. 

The cultivation of the fields is night work, 
owing to the intense heat of mid-day. The farme. 
ploughs his acres ‘between midnight and 9 a. m. 

All along the streams may be found the mul- 
berry tree, where the silkworm flourishes; and 
silk culture is one of the most rewarding pursuits 
of the locality. The people of the middle class 
invariably dress in silk garments; while the upper 
class have their velvets, or cloth of gold, and the 
laboring class their blue or striped cotton. 

The people of Karatagh and neighboring cen- 
tres manufacture carpets and rugs of harmonious 
colors and patterns, and gaudy shawls from the 
wool of their goats, which is but little inferior to 
that of cashmere. They are also adepts in making 


(Continued on page 522.) 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(XV.) 
THE PIVOTAL PERIOD.—(VIIL.) 
THE EIGHTH GRADE. 


There is no single year of school that is quite so 
vital as is the eighth grade. It is critical and cru- 
cial, initial and culminating. Then, as never be- 
fore, he feels that he is rounding out something 
educationally. He is to receive his first diploma, 
is to stand up for the first time as a graduate, is a 
senior somewhere for the first time. He is either 
going up cr going out. He is either to learn a 
great deal more or he is to put to definite use all 
that he has learned. He is now looking ahead, 
locking toward something. Now he is a young 
man. 

The principal is now in close touch with them. 
They recite almost exclusively to the principal. 
They are more manly, and the principal realizes it 
and treats them from that point of view. 

The attitude of the curriculum is that of putting 
on the finishing touches. Everything is viewed 
from a more important standpoint than before. 
There is mote of getting the opinion of the pupils 
and less of testing for mere knowledge. 

Literature has a higher purpose, her geography 
and history are now more nearly the real thing. 
Civil government is their delight. Everything is 
positive rather than negative. They do more 
things and think more things rather than learn 
mere facts. 

They are thirteen and fourteen. They are liable 
to be conce'ted, to be self-satisfied. They know so 
muck that they feel as though they knew every- 
thing. So much of their work this year is review, 
and it is all so much easier than it was at first that 
it helps to clinch their conceited state of mind. 

It requires infinite patience to be patient with 
them now. That is, if you begin to get impatient, 
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there is no place to stop. Don’t begin, don’t lose 
patience. /.bove all, don’t allow yourself to be 
sarcastic. You can easily make a wound that will 
never heal, start an estrangement that will never 
end. 

Another feature of the eighth grade is the first 
line of cleavage that they experience. There are 
two distinct classes of boys and girls,—those who 
are going on with their studies, and those who are 
going out into life. 

‘The principal is sure to magnify this. He knows 
how much better it is for a child to go to the high 
school than it is to stop. In a way, his own rank 
depends not a little upon the percentage of his 
pupils who are in the high school. Rightly he 
urges all to go on who can. All this emphasizes a 
condition that is most undesirable. It requires the 
utmost tact not to aggravate a situation that is bad 
at the best. 

When a boy graduates from the grammar school 
he is virtually insured against everything common. 
All investigations show that there is almost literally 
no common pauper, common criminal, common 
drunkard who ever took his diploma from a gram- 
mar school, especially if he had to make any sac- 
rifice to stay in school. 

A grammar school course signifies a badge of 
honor, a mark of character nobility. This is what 
the pivotal period especially signifies in school. 


GUNCKEL’S “BOYVILLE.” 


Next to Judge Ben B. Lindsey and a close sec- 
ond to him is John E. Gunckel of Toledo, president 
of the National Newsboys’ Association and author 
of “Boyville.” Of him Judge Lindsey says: 
“Gunckel! He’s the whole thing,’ and indeed he 
is. His work is one that is sure to be as widely 
known as Lindsey’s, and along parallel lines will do 
approximately as much good. He is almost as 
good a speaker as the judge, and is a man that 
every teacher and worker among boys should hear. 
He will be in and about Boston soon, and every city 
should arrange for him as soon he can be secured. 
Teachers need to hear men who do things and 
those who know what men are doing. He has 
5,000 newsboys and their pals enrolled, and they 
are no longer bad boys, but are enlisted for better 
ways and means of doing things. They have cut 
out so much that was natural for them to do that 
they are really good, relatively good surely. They 


are banded together for good deeds. They are, in- 
deed, a rescue band. 


> > 


THOUSAND COLLEGE WOMEN. 


One thousand members of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae from all over the United 
States were in Boston last week. Important dis- 
cussions concerning the education of women and 
the field of woman in the world were features of 
the big convention, and the members enjoyed visits 
to the historic spots in and about Boston and to 
nearby institutions of learning. The celebrated 
lights in the women’s college world were here. 
The convention opened with a public meeting in 
the public library building. | Addresses were de- 
livered by Florence M. Cushing, Horace G. Wad- 
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lin, librarian of the Boston public library ; James P. 
Munroe of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; LeBaron R. Briggs, president of Radcliffe 
College ; William E. Huntington, president of Bos- 
ton University; Caroline Hazard, president of 
Wellesley College; Eva Perry Moore, president of 
the association ; Elizabeth M. Howe, ex-president of 


the association; Bessie Bradwell Helmer, Chicago; 


Madeline Wallin Sikes, Chicago; Ethel D. Puffer, 
Cambridge; Alice Upton’ Pearmain, Boston; Ellen 
H. Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology ; Charles R. Van Hise, president of the 
University of Wisconsin; Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
president of Bryn Mawr; Professor William James, 
George H. Palmer of Harvard; Abby Leach of 
Vassar College; Helen M. Searles of Mt. Holyoke 
College, and President Eliot of Harvard. It was 
a great uplift for college women. 


wy 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE EYES. 


One of the most pathetic, as it is also one of the 
most interesting, children’s problems the school 
authorities have to face came up at the meeting of 
the Boston board of education recently in a letter 
from Dr. Margaret E. Carley, supervisor of the de- 
partment of school nurses. Dr. Carley drew the 
board’s attention to the fact that there are in the 
public schools a large number of children of all 
ages who are silent sufferers from poor eyesight, 
but whose parents are utterly unable to provide 
them with spectacles. As a consequence, those 
children are backward in their school work and ap- 
parently unintelligent, when, as a matter of fact, the 
whole secret of their slowness and inefficiency is to 
be found in their inability to see as well as the other 
children. Those little ones should be examined 
and fitted with suitable glasses. But the difficulty 
is their parents cannot afford the cost, and the help- 
less children go on from day to day suffering this 
serious handicap, which is no fault of theirs. The 
doctor gave it as her opinion that an appropriation 
should be made for the provision of glasses for 
those needy children. If there is no law permitting 
this expenditure, there should be one. 


> 


THE GIRLS’ GIRARD COLLEGE. 


Robert N. Carson has left upwards of $5,500,000 
to found a Girard College for girls near Phila- 
delphia, on grounds of not fewer than fifty nor 
more than one hundred acres. “No man shall be a 
gentleman on my money,” said old Stephen Gi- 
rard, considering the disposal of his millions. And 
he bequeathed $5,000,000, a tremendous sum in 
1831, to found Girard College for orphan boys. 

In the admission to the college preference is to be 
given equally to girls born in the city of Philadel- 
phia and Montgomery county. After that, admis- 
sions are to be to those born in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and lastly to those born in the United 
States. 

The age of admission is between the ages of six 
and ten years, and of discharge from the college at 
eighteen or earlier if the trustees deem it to the 
best interest and advantage of the girls. 

They are to be given a good moral training and 
taught common English branches, and if any-of 
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them are capable and so desire they are to be 
taught the elements of instrumental or vocal music. 

The domestic arts, including laundrying and 
dressmaking, and so far as possible the domestic 
sciences, are to be taught so that the girls may be 
prepared to take up successfully housekeeping and 
nursing. 

They also are to be taught woodworking, horti- 
culture and gardening, milking and poultry raising. 

In order to avoid the appearance of charity and 
to encourage individuality among the girls there is 
to be no uniformity of dress. The girls will live 
in cottages, not more than twenty-five in each cot- 
tage. 

What an age is this for gifts to education! What 
may we not expect in the near future? 

A CONTENTED TEACHER. 

[The following letter, not written for print, is from a 
teacher to a friend who had sent her “The Child and the 
Book.” It is too good not to be passed on.] 

“T have just finished ‘The Child and the Book.’ 
It is thoroughly interesting, suggestive, too, but I 
am glad I do not have to live with a man that has 
such Utopian ideas. ‘The crowd’ has its trials, but 
down deep in my heart I am thankful my lot has 
been thrown with ‘the taught and the praught.’ 
The everyday people who are of average intelli- 
gence and gcod temper are very comfortable to get 
along with, even though ‘they have had their brains 
taken cut’ ard ‘have lost all sense of joy.’ Strange 
to say, some of them do appreciate the sky and the 


wind, and cotrage and love, even under those con- 
ditions.” 


4 


LETTER SALUTATIONS. 


When one is alert he finds no end of interest in 
the affairs of every day. Recently it was my privi- 
lege or duty, according to the point of view, to read 
about 100 letters on the same subject from states- 
men, authors, editors, and educators. For the first 
time there was fascination to see how they signed 
themselves. The subject was one upon which no 
one of them ever wrote before or ever expects to 
write again was one which his private secretary did 
not exploit, therefore there was some touch of psy- 
chology in it, as Hugo Munsterberg would say. 
This is the way they did it:— 

John Wanamaker—Very sincerely yours. 

Edward Bok—Very cordially yours. 

Hamilton W. Mabie—Cordially yours. 

Joel Chandler Harris—From yours. 

John Burroughs—(Omits entirely.) 

Margaret Deland—Sincerely. 

Elbert Hubbard—I am ever your sincere Elbert 
Hubbard. 

Margaret Sangster—Very sincerely yours. 

Judge Lindsey—Sincerely yours. 

Booker T. Washington—Yours sincerely. 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler—(Omits entirely.) 

President Butler—Sincerely yours. 

President Hyde—Very truly yours. 

President Jordan—Very truly yours. 

Woodrow Wilson—Most sincerelv yours. 

President Schurman—Very sincerely yours. 

Professor Jenks of Cornell—With best wishes. 
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State Superintendent Schaeffer—Yours truly. 
State Superintendent Baxter—Very sincerely 
yours. 
The German ambassador—Faithfully yours. 
Persian Ambassador—Very truly yours. 
Russian Ambassador—Very sincerely yours. 
Bishop Henry C. Potter—Very faithfully yours. 
Senator La Follette—Sincerely yours. 
William Jennings Bryan—Very truly yours. 
C. J. Bonaparte (Cabinet)—Very truly yours. 
James Wilson (Cabinet)—Very truly yours. 
James R. Garfield (Cabinet) Very truly yours. 


> 4 


ENGLAND’S GOOD EXAMPLE. 


“The managers are to treat direct canvassing on 
the part of any applicant for the position of teacher 
or of schoolkeeper as an absolute disqualification 
for appointment, and to treat in the same way the 
action of any candidate who induces any one else 
to canvass on his or her behalf.”’ This is an official 
utterance of the board of education of London. 
When will any American city reach such a stand- 
ard? It looks like an impossible standard in the 
United States, and yet we have slight respect for 
England in public educational ideals. 


A NORRISTOWN IDEA. 

Norristown, Penn., has an idea that is new in 
city supervision, so far as we know. The board is 
to pay the superintendent $3,000 extra salary. He 
is to select two assistants at $1,500 each, and pay 
them from his extra salary. The board has the 
veto power on his selections, but the initiative is 
with him. It is easy to commend or criticise an un- 
tried scheme, but we shall do neither, but await in 
patience developments and see what it demon- 
strates, wise or otherwise. 

OKLAHOMA’S EDUCATION. 

The constitution of the new state of Oklahoma 
has this important section on ‘‘Education” :— 

The legislature shall provide for the establish- 
ment and support of institutions for the care and 
education of the deaf, dumb, and blind of the state. 

Separate schools for white and colored children, 
with like accommodations, shall be provided by 
the legislature and impartially maintained. The 
term “colored children” as used in this section 
shall be construed to mean children of African 
descent. ‘The term ‘‘white children” shall include 
all other children. 

The legislature shall provide for the compul- 
sory attendance at some public or other school, 
unless other means of education are provided, of 
all the children in the state who are sound in mind 
and body, between the ages of eight and sixteen 
years, for at least three months in each year. 

The supervision of inStruction in the public 
schools shall be vested in a board of education, 
whose powers and duties shall be prescribed by 
law. The superintendent of public instruction 
shall be president of the board. Until otherwise 
provided by law, the governor, secretary of state, 
and attorney-general shall be ex-officio members, 
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and, with the superintendent, compose said board 
of education. 

The legislature shall provide for a uniform sys- 
tem of text-books for the common schools of the 
state. 

The legislature shall provide for the teaching of 
the elements of agriculture, horticulture, stock- 
feeding, and domestic science in the common 
schools of the state. 


a 


VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


New York has school property valued at $126,- 
000,000; Pennsylvania, $71,000,000; Lilinois, $64,- 
500,000; Massachusetts, $59,000,000; Ohio, $51,- 
000,000; Indiana, $29,000,000; California, $27,- 
000,000; Michigan, $26,000,000; lowa, $23,000,- 
000; Missouri, $22,600,000; Minnesota, $22,000,- 
000; New Jersey, $22,000,000. 


LIBRARY ART EXHIBITS. 


A new feature of library work is the giving of 
art and other exhibits in the library buildings. In 
Grand Rapids seventeen such exhibits were held. 
The total attendance at these exhibits was 80,740, 
and they were a source of great pleasure and profit 
to many citizens who seldom use the library in 
other ways. The appeal of art through the picture 
has a place in the economy of our lives that is no 
less iumporiant than the appeal to intelligence 
through the printed page. Many of these ex- 
hibits are of such a character that they are usually 
shown only in the leading art galleries of the 
largest cities. 


Optimism in educational circles is at its hight. 
“This will be the best year my schools have ever 
known,” says Superintendent F. B. Dyer of Cin- 
cinnati, and so says every superintendent we know. 


Buffalo still elects the superintendent by political 
nomination, but this year there is but one ticket. 
Henry P. Emerson has all the nomination. 


Exploiting the schools for advertising purposes 
seems inevitable. There is some way around 
nearly every rule passed to prevent it. 


November 29 is the 300th anniversary of the 
christening of John Harvye, founder of Harvard 
University. 

Cleveland actually hopes to exceed the Boston 
N. E. A. registration. So mote it be. 


W. H. Langdon, the schoolmaster district at- 
torney of San Francisco, was re-elected by a large 
majority over all competitors. 


Read i.rnest Thompson Seton’s “The Natural 
History of the Ten Commandments.” 


Some professions and occupations demand pes- 
simism, but not that of teaching. 


Cincinnati for the first time had but one school 
board ticket in the field. 


Christian faith ought to annihilate worry, but it 
does not always do it. 


Agitators need common sense. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
SOME ELECTION SURPRISES. 


No great excitement attended the state and local 
elections which were held November 5, and no 
general significance attaches to the results ; for the 
issues varied widely in different states and cities. 
But there were some surprises. One of them was 
the triumph of the Republicans in electing their 
candidate for governor in Kentucky. If this origi- 
nal “Bourbon” state were to become debatable in 
national politics, it would be an extremely interest- 
ing political change. The Republicans had a 
struggle to hold their own in New Jersey, which 
they wrested from the Democrats ten or twelve 
years ago, and have since held; but they succeeded. 
In Massachusetts the surprise of the election was 
not the great plurality of 105,000 which Governor 
Guild secured over his Democratic opponent, Mr. 
Whitney, for the split in the ranks of the Demo- 
crats made a big Republican plurality inevitable. 
It was the heavy vote of 75,000 polled by Hisgen, 
the Independence League candidate, which startled 
the politicians and set them to analyzing the re- 
turns to see where it came from. 


STIRRING MUNICIPAL CONTESTS. 


In San Francisco the one dominant issue was 
whether the Schmitz gang, whose leader is lan- 
guishing in the penitentiary on a five-years’ sen- 
tence, should get back to power, or whether Act- 
ing-Mayor Taylor and District Attorney Langdon 
should be sustained. The result was an over- 
whelming victory for decency over spoils. In 
Cleveland, Mayor Johnson secured a decisive vic- 
tory over Representative Burton, who would fain 
have displaced him. In Salt Lake City, the Mor- 
mon hierarchy received a staggering blow through 
the election of the American or anti-Mormon ticket 
for municipal offices. In Boston, the election of 
District Attorney Moran over his Democratic and 
Republican opponents, and the plurality given 
Governor Guild and the whole Republican state 
ticket wears an ominous look for the local Demo- 
cratic machine, and promises to enliven the muni- 
cipal contest in December. 


SILLY SPECIAL SESSION TALK. 


It is not surprising that President Roosevelt 
should have felt irritated by the circumstantial re- 
ports, from sources ordinarily well-infomed, that he 
contemplated calling an extra sesson of Congress 
to take up currency questions. With the regular 
session of Congress three weeks distant, only a 
very extraordinary emergency would have justified 
calling a special session; and the issue of such a 
call would have been in itself a notification that 
such an emergency existed. Anythng more fatu- 
ous than this at a time when public confidence was 
just recovering from the shock of the bank panic 
it would be difficult to imagine. The President 
never for a moment contemplated taking such a 
step, but there is room for considerable speculation 
as to the motives of the people wha started the re- 
port. 


(Continwed on page 628.) 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 


As the association of college women was organized in 
1882, the recent meeting in Boston was its quarto-cen- 
tennial. This was sufficient to attract attendance from 
many points where branches are established, about 
twenty-five being represented by about 150 delegates. 
The attendance of the entertaining Boston branch ran 
the total far up into the hundreds. 

The association’s aim by its organization is to draw 
college women together and maintain their interest in 
collegiate education, to study and secure favorable lezis- 
lation, and to familiarize them with such social reforms 
as naturally appeal to educated women. To further 
these ends the association establishes branches in such 
centres throughout the land as can provide a reasonably 
sure number of graduates to make the branch effective. 

At the general meeting of the association the repre- 
sentatives of the branches compare notes, report the 
work they are attempting, and stimulate each other 
towards larger and more fruitful endeavors. Among 
these reports at the Boston meeting were, for example, 
one by Millicent W. Shinn of Berkeley, Cal., on “The 
Study and Development of Children,” and one by Chris- 
tine Ladd Franklin of Baltimore on “Endowed Profes- 
sorships for Women,” 

The address by Ellen H. Richards of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology bristled with facts. “Less 
than one per cent. of the total of women workers in the 
United States,” she said, “were in what may be termed 
professional occupations. Yet there are 3,000 women 
clergymen, 3,125 librarians, 100 architects, 40 mechani- 
cal engineers, 30 civil engineers, and 50 astronomers.” 
She thought it “within the bounds of probability that the 
next half dozen great leaders in the reconstruction of 
society will be found among university women.” 

President Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin 
suggested the wisdom of establishing such courses as 
would interest women, such as political economy, civics, 
sociology, and economics. 

M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr, expressed 
her confidence that “the battle for the higher education 
of women, which has been gloriously fought for twenty- 
five years, is won forever.” 

Incidentally she spoke of a visit by President Eliot to 
Bryn Mawr a year after its opening, who said, as he 
saw student government as it prevailed there: “If this 
continues, I will give you two years and no more in 
which to close Bryn Mawr College.” “But,” said Miss 
Thomas, “from that day to this Bryn Mawr College stu- 
dents have had free and unrestricted self-government, 
and have proved that women of the age our mothers 
were when we were born are old enough to govern them- 
selves.” 

The association had many opportunities for visiting 
historical places and educational institutions, though the 
weather was execrable, a stout and ill-mannered Novem- 
ber gale raging through most of the sessions. But the 
women were not daunted by a bit of weather. They 
went to Concord, to Wellesley, to Cambridge, and to 
several institutions in Boston. They were especially 
pleased with Simmons College, and thought it a model 
for self-supporting women and home-makers in some of 
its courses. 

Miss Alice Longfellow welcomed them to Craigie 
house, and the Agassiz house was thrown open to them 
for an evening reception. 

The Collegiate Alumnae are not only interested in col- 
legiate and industrial education, but also in the better- 
ment of the conditions of working women, At  head- 
quarters several great charts were on exhibition show- 
ing practical plans for household management. On 
these charts were given model divisions of income, 


[Continued on' page 627,) 
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(Comtinued from page 517.} 


weapons of different kinds, the finest of which are 
quite the peers of the famous Damascus blades. 

The population is made up of various races, 
though the, Turcoman prevails at least in numbers. 
Besides this race, there are numbers of Persians, 
some Hindoos, who are there as traders with 
India, Arnienians, Jews, and, since its occupation 
by Russia, many Muscovites. 

But the population of Karatagh and vicinity is 
evidently but a tithe of what it was formerly. 
There are ruins of former cities, and irrigation 
canals now choked by the drifting sand from the 
steppes, that suggest a great decline in population. 
There is an old legend that says that “once a 
nightingale could hop from branch to branch of 
the fruit trees, and a cat could jump from housetop 
to housetop, all the way from Kashgar to the Sea 
of Aral.” 

Probably no spot on earth has seen more nu- 
merous Or more sanguinary conflicts than Kara- 
tagh and the Khanate to which it belongs. It is 
not at all extravagant to say that the sands of 
Bokhara’s steppes have been drenched with 
human blood. Here Genghis Khan came with his 
pitiless and victorious hordes; and afterwards 
Tamerlane, the most merciless of conquerors. 


Races have here fought out their hatreds by well- 
nigh exterminating each other. In later years 


came the unwelcome Russian, who secured and 
still retains a real authority over the region about 
the Oxus. 

It was this Russian advance that threatened 
Fngland’s position in India. Karatagh is but a 
short distance from Afghanistan, and from her 
doorsteps may be seer the giant peaks of the 
Hindu-Koosh range, which are between her and 
Tndia. So the neighborhood has been for many 
years considerable of a storm centre between 
Russia and Britain. 

Karatagh has been noted for violent thunder 
storms and occasional, but threatening, earth- 
quakes. On October 21 there was a quake which 
shook the little, decadent city from end to end. 
An it is believed that this rent the mountain near 
by, and led subsequently to the fearful landslide, 
which in a moment swept hundreds of its people 
down to death and immediate interment. Such 
a disaster, almost simultaneous with a similar one 
in Calabria, leads one to speculate somewhat ner- 
vously about planetary conditions, an¢ to wonder 
where the next calamity may come.  Earth’s 
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mountain pillars are certainly getting a great 
shaking up in this vear of our Lord. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF PHILIPPINE SCHOOLS. 
BY WALTER J, BALLARD, 


In the Far Eastern Review for August, Frank R, 
White, second assistant director of edutation for the 
Philippines, says that with the beginning of the current 
school year a fourth year was added to the course of 
primary instruction in the public schools of the islands 
so that some time per day might be given to industrial 
instruction. Decidedly that is a move in the right direc- 
tion, so that the pupils may know how to earn a living 
when they finish school, using the trades then naturally 
available. This instruction covers, in order as named 
over the first three years, stick laying, paper folding, 
clay and sand modeling, weaving of various fibres, prac- 
tical garden work, wood and bamboo work, repair of 
school furniture, framing of blackboards, weaving of 
fans, mats, baskets, hats, and fabrics, simple pottery, 
and plain sewing. In the fourth year, all these _ lines 
will be pursued to the making of articles of actual sal- 
able value. In this year 100 minutes per day will be 
given to industrial instruction. For this purpose $30,000 
has been set aside this year by the Philippine commis- 
sion, which will be added to by sums from the municipal 
and provincial treasures. This movement—educating 
the hands as well as the mind—is the result of experi- 
ments in school gardens made by superintendents and 
teachers over the past six years. The planting of a few 
hills of corn five years ago by an American teacher in a 
Visayan coast town furnished seed for hundreds of gar- 
dens, so that while famine was common throughout the 
Visayas the people of his town had food in plenty. Corn 
fields now cover much of the fertile area of the coast of 
that island, thanks to that practical American teacher. 

Woodworking shops have been equipped and instruc- 
tion established in the intermediate departments of thirty 
of the provincial high schools. This is aside from the 
trade school at Zamboanga, and the woodworking de- 
partment in the Philippine normal school. The pupils 
are actually constructing large amounts of school and 
house furniture, and, in many cases, are gaining a gen- 
eral knowledge of rough carpentry. At five provincial 
points, namely, Lloilo, Sorsogon, Vigan, Batangas, and 
Bacolor, extensive woodworking machinery plants have 
been installed and are now in operation in connection 
with high and intermediate schools. 

Blacksmithing and iron working tools have been sup- 
plied in six schools. Dishes, cooking apparatus, and 
sewing materials have been provided by the insular gov- 
ernment at twenty-five provincial capitals, and practical 
instruction in this line is in progress at each of these 
towns. 

This industrial education could not have been under- 
taken when American education in the islands began. 
“The first responsibility,” says Mr. White, “of the public 
schools was to win the interest and support of the 
Filipino people. This has been accomplished. The 
popularity of the schools is established. The transition 
from the old to the new is now being effected, not only 
without loss of prestige to the schools but with increasing 
evidence of loyalty to the system on the part of the 
masses of the people and their leaders.” 

Americanism is prevailing in the Philippines. 


thousand a year, 


The habit of looking at the bright side of things is worth more than a 


—Samuel Johnson. 
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HONESTY IN ATHLETICS. 


BY CLARENCE F, BIRDSEYE. 


We clamor against brutality in football, because 
a score of persons are killed and a few hundred in- 
jured each year. But this happens in all the other 
sports and businesses of our country, and is impor- 
tant only as indicating an evil beneath. If we wish 
to clear the moral atmospheres of our alma mater, 
let our alumni unite to force a full annual account- 
ing of her athletic funds. This need not be open 
to rivals, but should, at least, be made to honest 
and fearless graduates who will see to it that any 
corruption or underhanded work shall be exposed 
and stopped, and that the guilty are punished and 
put in a position where they shall not repeat the 
wrong against their college and her good name, 
and against every undergraduate, as well as the 
players and others directly corrupted or benefited. 
—"Individual Training in Our Colleges.” 


a 


FARM ARITHMETIC AND FIELD INVESTIGATIONS. 
(V.) 
BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. GARRETT, 
Sac City, Iowa. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE HORSE. 


Any boy who has learned the names of 
the external parts of the horse can easily 
take the measurements suggested below and 
ascertain how near any horse on the farm ap- 
proaches the standard of perfection. The measure- 
ments should be taken in a straight line, to be 
exact, and the tape line used should not be allowed 
to follow the outline of the body. 

Measure the length of the horse from the point 
of the shoulders to the point of the buttocks, then 
measure the height of the horse at the withers. 


These measurements should be the same, and each 


should equal two and a half times the length of the 
head measured from the poll to the muzzle. The 
length at the croup should be eight inches less than 
half the height of the horse at the withers. The 
measurements of the thickness of the body from 
the back to the abdomen, the length of the neck 
from the poll to the centre of the shoulder, the dis- 
tance from the point of the withers to the point of 
the shoulder, from the stifle joint to the point of 
the hock. and from the point of the hock to the 
ground should all be the same, and each should 
equal the length of the head from poll to muzzle. 
These are said te be the proportions of the ideal 
roadster. The hoy who makes these measure- 
ments on a number of horses will probably form a 
habit oi observing the proportions of horses, and 
the results of his observation will surely be of prac- 
tical value to him. 

Some of the points of excellence to be looked for 
in a good roadster are a broad, full forehead, a 
straight nose and face, full, expressive eyes, good 
muscles on forearms, quarters, and lower thighs, 
a straight, strong back, a straight croup with but 
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little slant, a strong loin, deep ribs, and a full-made 
body. For endurance and power the hock should 
he wide, measured from the front to the back of the 
leg. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


The interest the Cherokee Indians, as a nation, have 
taken in education is remarkable. As early as 1819, in 
their treaty with the United States, the Cherokees set 
apart a valuable tract of land, the proceeds of the sale 
of which were to be invested and the interest to be used 
in the education of the Cherokee youth, and more lands 
were added to this endowment fund by the subsequent 
treaties of 1835 and 1866. 

The annual teachers’ institute of the Cherokee nation 
was in session in July in the historic town of Tahlequah, 
the capital of the Cherokee nation. In recent years 
great pains have been taken to secure instructors of 
prominence in the West and Southwest for the institute 
work. Snowden Parlette, a Harvard man and president 
of the high school of Guthrie,is loud in his praise of the 
institutions for the higher education of the Cherokee na- 
tion. He says:— 

“A visit to Tahlequah by one who is a stranger to In- 
dian territory fills one with admiration and surprise— 
admiration for these people who have made such prog- 
ress in education in the last century. Tahlequah has 
been designated the ‘Athens of the Cherokee nation,’ and 
the appellation is aptly put, for one scdrcely ever finds 
a more cultured community and a more delightful peo- 
ple than at Tahlequah, 

“As a result of the conditions included in the treaties 
with the United States government, whereby the Chero- 
kees set apart lands for educational purposes, the nation 
is to-day supporting the Cherokee male and female semi- 
naries, the Cherokee orphanage, and the colored high 
school, all of which are located at Tahlequah. 

“The Cadmus of the Cherokees was Sequoyah, who in 
1824 invented the Cherokee alphabet. It consists of 
eighty-six characters, and by it the Bible, many sacred 
songs, and religious tracts were translated, and one-half 
of their national paper, the Cherokee Advocate, a weekly 
paper which until lately has been published at Tahle- 
quah, was printed in these characters. This was the 
only instance in the history of any nation of the free dis- 
tribution of a newspaper by a government to its citi- 
zens. 

“The plan of the seminaries was the same and they 
were opened for admission of students on May 7, 1850. In 
the female seminary have been educated the mothers of 
the Cherokee nation,and their greatest regret at the ap- 
proach of statehood is that they will be compelled to give 
up the institution that has moulded the character of thou- 
sands of Cherokee women and will be compelled to find 
other institutions in which to educate their daughters. 

“This institution to-day is beyond doubt the finest 
school building in the two territories, and affords ample 
accommodation for 175 girls, all members of the facuity, 
and the steward’s family. The building is a magnificent 
structure of three stories and modern throughout. The 
course of study is supposed to be stronger than the ordi- 
nary high school course. The faculty is composed of 
women educated in the best schools of the country, a ma- 
jority of which are of Cherokee blood, a fact of which 
they are proud. Miss M. Blenor Allen, the present su- 
perintendent, and Miss Minta Ross Forman, the princi- 
pal, are both women of high intelligence and of extraor- 
dinary executive ability. 

“The Cherokee*male seminary also has a remarkable 
history and has done much in moulding and improving 
the citizenship of the nation.” 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS, AND VALUES 
IN EDUCATION. By William Easterbrook Chancel- 
jor, superintendent of District of Columbia. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 534 pp. x7.) 
Frice, $1.75 net. 
Superintendent Chancellor is leading and has _ been 

leading a wholly unusual life for a schoolmaster. He 

comes near being a Roosevelt in educational activity— 
as impetuous, as indifferent to personal consequences, 
as courageous, as strenuous. At the same time he is 
even more bitterly regarded by the powers that be with 
whom he has to do. Washington has been in turmoil 
from the day of his arrival and grows no quieter very 
fast. Yet there is something a-doing all the time, and 
history is being made. In the midst of it all Dr. Chan- 
cellor brought out the most important book on everyday 
pedagogics that has appeared in a long time—‘ Motives, 

Ideals. and Values in Education’—from the press of 

Houghton, Miflin & Co. It is a book that must be read 

by all who would maintain rank as educationists; a book 

that every library in the world must have if it has any 
books on education; a book that must be jn every pro- 
gressive teacher’s library; a book that must be studied 
in every collegiate department of education and in 
every normal school. Of how many other books can this 
be truthfully said? The superiority of the book is not 
in its wisdom, though there is abundant wisdom: is not 
in its literary merit, though this is of real value: is not 
in its completeness, though it is remarkably complete; 
it is in its fervor, spirit, and vitality. A live man. in the 
heat of campaigns for progress, writes of education an- 
cient, modern, and recent, writes of what he has ob- 
served, thought, and experienced in many places and un- 
der many conditions. Conviction and belief. hope and 
fear, meditation and contention are the ancestral strains 
that blend in his thought. A prodigious reader, an alert 
thinker, a vigorous worker, has produced a book in 


which all of these threads play i 
t ; y their part. It is not a 
book to swear by; it is not a mild remedy to be safely 
taken on all occasions for disturbances of the system. 
ere is strychnine and arsenic, aconite and nox vomica 


always in the mother tincture and 

I 3 a reader must under- 
stand his ailment before he swallows the dose, but i 
has the real thing in these pages. It is the pure article 


unadulterated, reconimend i 
for its safety. ed for its purity rather than 


‘ Of the book the author frankly says: 
“In this book I have undertaken that bee rn gat 
all intellectual tasks,—to determine the values of the ac- 
tivities and of the ideals of men. In this task, many men 
engage themselves more or less seriously: poets, phil- 
osophers, statesmen, historians, men of affairs. gossips 
cynics, idlers; and all fail. Yet no critic is competent to 
measure the extent of their failures. If. however the 
practical educator would lift his own work out of em- 
piricism and traditionalism into the freedom and reason- 
ableness of philosophy. he must undertake this task. 
The immediate influences upon me have been of two 
kinds: the practical experiences of a working superin- 
tendent and the academic associations of a university 
lecturer. The true substratum, the bedrock of the book 
is not science or art, but a faith that seems to me war- 
ranted by history as well as by philosophy and necessi- 
tated by the nature of the human mind,—that this life 
is, to use the frequent phrase of Carlyle, ‘but a little 
gleam between two eternities.. I am well aware of the 
place of this opinion in the history of philosophy. But 
only such an opinion, true or false, it seems to me, can 
justify true seriousness of thought or of conduct in life. 
It warrants the saying of Emerson, ‘I am to see to it 
that the world is better for me, and to find my reward 
in the act,’-—my reward being the irreversible educa- 
tion of an eternal soul.” 


DAYS BEFORE HISTORY. By H. R. Hall. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. S8vo. Cloth. 129 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This work finds a place in “The Sunshine Library.” 
published by the Crowell Company. The author exer- 
cises a trustworthy imagination as to what occurred in 
the pre-historic ages, what kind of people the cave-dwell- 
ers were, how they made their stone implements, how 
they hunted and lived, ete. It is certainly a book that 
will make a stout appeal to young people, who are nat- 
urally interested in imaginative stories. “The adventures 
of “Tig’”’ will fascinate many a lad who is eager to know 


something of the world before it took the form it wears 
at present. 
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TURKEY AND THE TURKS. An account of the 
lands, the people, and the institutions of the Ottoman 
empire. By W. S. Monroe. Boston: L. ©. Page & Co. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 335 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Mr. Monroe has published several valuable books on 
education, until he is known as the best-equipped man in 
the profession when it comes to writing discriminately 
about educators of Kurope and America, past and pres- 
ent, but it has not been generally known that he is one of 
the best-traveled men, so far as European countries are 
concerned, in the profession, and his reading has kept 
pace with his travels, so that he enters the field of 
geographically descriptive writings as the only man in 
the country who is at once an expert educator who can 
write of lands and peoples as a pedagogist, a geogra her, 
and a traveler. This first book is easily the best book 
on Turkey and the Turks that is in print, and none is 
more beautiful. It is a piece of strong literary work; 
is built on scientific lines, and is aglow with life from 
root to blossom. It is critically authentic as to informa- 
tion, is fascinating as to style, and exquisitely illus- 
trated. Like a ClaudeLorraine mirror, it brings within 
less than 400 pages every fact of all the masters who 
have written on Turkey; like a microscope, it sees into 
cause and effect historically; like a phonograph, it has 
the author's personality. Boy or girl, man or woman, 
can but revel in this book. Whatever else you may have 
read on Turkey, this will give you a better perspective: 
if you have read nothing else this will give you an equip- 
ment as though you had read much of others writers. 


JOHN HARVARD AND HIS TIMES. By Henry . 
Shelley, author of “Literary By-Paths of Old En:- 


land.” With twenty-four full-page illustrations from 
photographs. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Deco- 
rated cloth, gilt top, in box. 330 pp. Price, 320). 
This is a book of surpassing interest, educat onally, 
historically, secholastically. John Harvye is the 
spelling at the time of his christening, November 2), 
1607. It is doubtful if there is any other Americon 
about whom a book could have been written at this time 
that would have aroused so much interest among schol- 
arly people as this life of John Harvard. In the nature 
of the case the book has a much more far-reaching histori- 
eal value than the biography of John Harvard, since 
it touches no end of other lives and associations. It ‘s 
almost incredible, yet strictly true, that this will be the 
first book to be published regarding the young English 
minister, who, graduating from Emanuel College in the 
English Cambridge, emigrated to America and immor- 
talized himself by founding the great university which 
bears his name. Mr. Shelley has’ brought to light 2 
great deal of valuable material regarding John Hur- 
vard’s parents and companions, his life at Southwark, 


where he was born, and in the college where he was 
educated, has given all the information concerning his 


life in America and the founding of Harvard Col'ece 
that ean be obtained, and has furnished a fresh and vig- 
orous picture of the people of John Harvard's times, 
with analysis of their motives and their acts. One of 
the most notable chapters in the volume is that in whic) 
Mr. Shelley elaborates a novel theory of his own to show 
that the parents of John Harvard may most probably 
have been introduced to each other by William S'akes- 
peare. Table of contents: “Environment,” “Parentage 
“Barly Influences.” “The Harvard Circle,’ “Cam- 
bridge,” “Last Years in England,’ “The New World.” 
“The Praise of John Harvard.” 


SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC THINKER. The 
Moral System of Shakespeare. By Richard G. Moul- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
380 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 

Dr. Moulton has made himself a leader of a host «f 
students of Shakespeare by his lectures, popular and |'t- 
erary, in the Middle West, and this masterly study of ‘he 
greatest of English dramatists will be welcome 7s few 
books on this great writer have been. The pub!i hers 
are slow to learn what a change has come over the 
book market. notably the scholastic book market. In 
good (?) old conservative times a professor stayed in lis 
sanctum sanctorum and mulled over his thoughts and 
studies, telling a handful of students what he thought, 
until he could go to England for a summer or two and 
sit worshipfully at the shrine of Shakespeare ant tren 
write about him for a handful of readers. Now, :n 
Englishman, born in the atmosphere of British Iterary 
men. has come to America, has gone out to the great 
American public carrying a Shakespearean message to 
hundreds of thousands of earnest people until they call 
for his wisdom for their homes, for their daily life. The 
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book has the culture of the student and the glow of a 
public speaker without the technicalities of the class- 
room. 

HERBERT SPENCER AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCA- 
TION. By Gabriel Compayre. Translated by Maria 
E. Findlay. Pioneers in Education Series. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 120 pp. 
Price, 90 cents net. 

It is interesting to read a biography of the greatest 
of English educators by the best of French educators. 
The study is worthy both men, and more could not be 
said. 

STORIES FROM FRENCH REALISTS. Edited by L. 
B. Shippee of Hope Street School, Providence, R. L., 
and N. L. Greene of Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. 
J. New York: American Book Company. Cloth, 
16mo. 185 pp. Price, 40 cents. ; 
Here are half a dozen short stories in French by De 

Maupassant and Zola, who were conspicuous exponents 

of the modern realistic school of French story-writers. 

In this text one finds not only the language of modern 

France, but also the thrilling interest that accompanies 

the events described.—as the Coup @’Etat of 1871, when 

France became a republic. The editors have made a 

happy selection of text, have chosen exercises for trans- 

lation into French that will aid the student, and have 

a complete vocabulary which leaves no important word 

in the text unconsidered. 


KRUSI. THE GREAT EDUCATOR, “RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF MY LIFE.” Edited by Elizabeth Sheldon 
Alling. New York: The Grafton Press. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50. Postage, 20 cents. 

An important work for all interested in educational 
matters is this book by the late Professor Hermann 
Krusi. Professor Krusi was the son of Hermann Krusi, 
the associate of Pestalozzi. The son was born in Swit- 
zerland in 1817 and came to America in 1853. He is 
best known to the general public as a member of the 
faculty of the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and Training 
school. The larger part of the book is made up of Pro- 
fessor Krusi’s own journal, but the editor has contrib- 
uted a good deal of interesting data as well as selections 
from his unpublished essays. The illustrations are in- 
teresting. 


THE ILIAD FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Told from 
Homer in simple language by Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
with twelve illustrations in color. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Tiluminated cover, 
400 pp. Price, $1.50. 
What strides have been made in universalizing classic 

knowledge. The time is not long in the past when no 

one knew or cared for classic stories unless they could 
read them in a classic language, but now all children of 
all classes «are expected to know and have a desire to 
know of Hector and Ajax and Paris. Glaucus and 

Diomed, Agamemnon, Achilles, and Ulysses. Nowhere 

can the marvelous story of the Iliad be better read by 

young people than in this charming version retold for 
them by Mr. Church. 


THE IDYLLS AND THE AGES. By John F. Genung, 
professor of rhetoric in Amherst College. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 75 cents net. 

The primary aim of this volume is neither eulogy nor 
criticism, but a disinterested endeavor to answer the 
question as to the value of a great poem which has been 
seasoned and mellowed by time. Tennyson's stately 
epic, “The Idylls of the King,” did not first appear be- 
fore the world in a way at all favorable to the poem’s 
true valuation. Published at uncertain intervals and 
in haphazard order from 1858 to 1885, the various sec- 
tions purported to be nothing more than modernized 
tales of chivalry and romance, set to smooth-flowing 
meters. In this light they were accepted and read, and 
it was not until the last of them appeared that the gen- 
eral public became aware of a larger and weightier in- 
tention on the part of the poet—that the whole series 
should be read as a single poem. In their completed 
epic form the “Idylls” have now been before the world 
for twenty-one years. The study is thorough and illumi- 
native, perhaps beyond anything before attempted on 
the subject, and will set readers afresh to studying the 
fine original. The book is really a great lecture, deliv- 
ered before a popular but studious audience in Boston. 

SMITH’S NEW INTERMEDIATE coPpy* BOOKS. 
Fight numbers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
(7x7). Price, 60 cents net per dozen. 

These attractive copy books use a round hand, almost 
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vertical, light lines, with large letters in three books. 
The copy sentences are instructive, and the sentiment is 
always worth while. ‘The space in the first three books 
is five-eighths of an inch and in the other five books the 
space is one-half an inch. ; 


SEA STORIES, RETOLD FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 
By Jack London, George Kennan, and twelve other 
popular writers. New York: The Century Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

This is a series of wide-awake, captivating stories in 
prose and verse, all delightfully illustrated, notably the 
stories in verse. Each of the stories is complete in itself 
and yet it is as satisfactory as though an entire book 
had been devoted to it. 


LITTLE WATER FOLKS. By Clarence Hawkes, au- 
thor of “The Little Foresters.” Twentieth Century 
Juveniles. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 160 pp. 12mo, 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Those children who read ‘‘The Little Foresters,” by the 
same author, will be pleased to know that Mr. Hawkes 
now turns to the lakes and smaller water-courses, and 
gives intimate glimpses of the small inhabitants—their 
going and coming, food, and manner of life. The first 
chapter, “A Twenty-Dollar Coat,” tells the life story of 
“Trojan,” a tame otter who learned many tricks from 
both his wild and his human neighbors. Then come a 
description of the “People of Frog Hollow.” “Little 
Musky’s Story,” “The Revenge of the Blue Horde,” “The 
Weasel of the Waters,” “The Tale of a Turtle,” and 
other chapters of like interesting and instructive nature, 
The author’s fancy is as keen as his observation, the 


stories are well told, and the illustrations by Copeland 
excellent. 


DOROTHY’S RABBIT STORIES. By Mary E. Cal- 
houn. With illustrations by E. Warde Blaisdell. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 120 pp. 
Square 12 mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The rabbit is the hero of the story, but the adventures 
in which he figures are thoroughly new and laughable 
on their own account. Dorothy, a little southern girl, 
has a _ pet kitten named Kim, and every evening after 
supper she tells one of these stories into his sleepy earm 
He hears of the doings of rascally Captain Crow, of Ma- 
jor Possum, Colonel Coon, and General Bear; the “Peace 
Supper,”’—first of conventions of this sort which have 
come to naught—‘“The Moonlight Dance,” and the 
various other happenings of sage-brush land. Each epi- 
sode has an illustration by Blaisdell. 

FRENCH SHORT STORIES. Selected and edited by 
Professor Douglas L. Buffum, Ph. D., of Princeton 
University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 16 
mo. 491 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

The need of short stories to teach his classes in French 
effectively led this editor to select and annotate some of 
the most varied and most interesting of the modern 
French writers. In this collection one finds Merimee’s 
“Tamango.” Maupassant’s “La Peur.” Daudet’s “Les 
Etoiles,” Balzac’s “El Verdugo.” besides other represen- 
tative works from About, Gautier, Zola, Mussett, and 
others. Explanatory notes are given in full measure, 
and a vocabulary that is a lexicon in itself. The whole 
makes up one of the daintiest little text-books that has 
come to our table recently. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


**How toInvest Your Savings.’’ By I. F. Marcossen. Price, 50 
cents. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

“Linguistic Development and Education.”” By M. V. O'Shea. 
Price, $1.25.——‘‘A Student’s History of Greece.”’ By J. B. Bury. 
Price, $1.10. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Child’s Mind.” By W. E. Urwick. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Oo. 

“Introductory Sightseeing Melodies.” By E.W. Newton. Price, 
22 cents.— —*‘Six Weeks Preparation for Reading Cwsar.’’ By J. M. 
Whiton. Price,50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co 

“The Infinite Affection.”” By C. 8S. MacFarland. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 

“The Natural History of the Ten Commandments.’ By Ernest 
Thompson Seton.——‘‘Amerivan Birds.’’ By William Lovell Finley. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘Questions for Class Study: Ivanhoe’ By S. V. Tavlor.——‘*Mac-~ 
beth.”” By S. V. Taylor.—---‘Julius Cesar’? By Louise 
‘Silas Marner.” By Louise VanCamp.~—‘“Idylis of the King.” By 
Harriet E. Towne. Lincoln, Neb.: The University Publishing Com- 
pany. 

. “Europe on $490 a Day.” By A. Rollingstone. Price, 50 cents. 
Medina. N.Y.: The Rollingstone Club 

“Filippo.”” By Laura B. Starr. Price,60 cents. New york: A.S 
Barnes & Co. 

“The Teachings of Thomas Henry Huxley.” By 1. W. Voorhees. 
Price, $1.00.——*'The Story of the Covenant and the Mystery of the 
Jew.” By J. L. Woodbridge. Price, $1.00. New York: Broadway 
Publishing Company. 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and are. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

November 16: New England Asso- 
ciation of English Teachers, 
Huntington hall, Institute of 
Technology, Boston. 

November 29, 30: Inter-County 
Teachers’ Association of South- 
western Indiana, Evansville. 

December 20-21: Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles; H. A. Adrian, Santa 
Barbara, president. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 

lantic City. 

December 26, 27, 28: High School 
Department, Pennsylvania Edu- 
eational Association, Harrisburg. 

December 26, 27, 28: Southern Edu- 
‘eational Association, Lexington, 
Ky.; president, R. J. Tighe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; secretary, J. B. Cun- 
ningham, Birmingham, Alia. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
man of executive committee, Iowa 
City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

December: California Teachers’ <As- 
sociation, Santa Cruz: Morris BE. 
Dailey, San Jose, president. 

January 1, 2, 3: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 

February, 1908: Department of Su- 
perintendence; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.; 

_ at Washington, D. C. 

July, 1908: National Educational As- 
sociation of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

December 27: Arts Teachers’ Club; 
president, Miss Stella Skinner, 
New Paltz; secretary, Miss Katha- 
rine Saunders, Auburn; at Syra- 
cuse. 

December 26-28: Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; president, Professor George 
P. Bristol. Ithaca; secretary, Ly- 
man A. Best, 748 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Science Teachers’ 
Association; president, J. s. 
Shearer, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
secretary, J. E. Stannard, Green- 
wich, Conn.; at Ithaca. 

December 27, 28: Training Teachers’ 
Conference; president, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Slawson, Olean; sec- 
retary, Principal J. D. Bigelow, 
Moravia; at Syracuse. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 


November 29-30: Association of Col- 
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leges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland; 
president, Woodrow Wilson, 
Princeton University, N. J.; secre- 
tary, A. H. Quinn, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
at College of the City of New 
York. 

December 26-28: Associated Aca- 
demic Principals; president, Super- 
intendent Avery W. Skinner, 
Oneida: secretary, Superintendent 


W. J. Deans, Elmira; at Syra- 
cuse. 
December 27: Classical Teachers’ 


Association; president, Professor 
Frank Smalley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse; secretary, F. R. 
Parker, Elmira; at Syracuse. 
December 26-28: Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals; president, 
R. H. Savage, Rochester; recording 
secretary, John E. Healy, Troy; 
corresponding secretary, Miss C. 
A. Farber, Rochester; at Syracuse. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Under the law by which towns 
may unite for the purpose of em- 
ploying a superintendent of schools 
sixteen supervisory districts, includ- 
ing forty-three towns, have been 
formed. By the provisions of this law 
the state aids in the payment of sala- 
ries of these superintendents, who 
are required to devote their entire 
time to school supervision. The dis- 
tricts already formed with the super- 


intendents of schools are as fol- 
lows :— 
Abbot, Blanchard, Monson, Miss 


Agnes E. Steward.. 
Athens, Binghani, Carratunk, Mos- 


cow, Concord, the Forks, West 
Forks, Charles E. Ball. 

Bluehill, Brooklin, Sedgwick, 
Frank E. McGouldrick. 

Brownville, Milo, Herbert L. 
Douglass. 


Dexter, Guilford, E. L. Palmer. 


Dover, Foxcroft, W. H. Sturte- 
vant. 

East Livermore, Jay, Charles B. 
Knapp. 


Eastport, Lubec, John Foster. 

Fairfield, Oakland, Charles S. Sew- 
all. 

Gardiner and Farmingdale, Charles 
O. Turner. 

Farmington 
Pierce. 

Old Town, Orono, Milford, D. Ty- 
man Wormwood. 

Rumford and Mexico, H. J. Chase. 

Sangerville and Greenville, Clifton 
E. Wass. 

Vinalhaven, Deer Isle, Stonington, 
and Isle au Haut, Tyler M. Coombs. 

Yarmouth, Falmouth, and Cum- 
berland, H. M. Moore. 


BANGOR. George R. Gardner 
of Brewer has been elected to take 
Frank H. Damon’s place as head of 
the science department in Bangor 
high school.. Mr. Damon will go to 
Powder Point school, in Massachu- 
setts, of which institution he has 
been elected master. Mr. Gardner, 
after graduating from Brewer high 
school, went to Bowdoin, from which 
institution he was graduated in the 
class of 1901. He came to Brewer 
high school then, acting as assistant 
principal and principal, and then 
went to Bridgton high school, where 
he installed one of the finest labora- 
tories in the state. 


and Wilton, C. W. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. The school 
committees of Shelburne, Buckland, 
and Colrain at a meeting November 
7 elected Austin R. Paull of Sanford, 
Me., as superintendent of the schools 
of the three towns, to succeed Capt. 
©. P. Hall, whose resignation takes 
effect December 1. Mr. Paull was 
for three years at Boston University 
and one year at Brown. He is now 


superintendent of schools at San- 
ford. 
BOSTON. The eighty-first meet- 


ing of the New England Association 
of School Superintendents was held 
in the Boston Latin school hall No- 
vember 8, with a large attendance of 
supervisors from all parts of New 
England. The general topic for the 
forenoon was “School Hygiene.” and 
the speakers were Hon. George H. 
Martin, secretary Massachuseits 
state board of education; Dr. Thomas 
F. Harrington, director of physical 
training, public schools, Boston, and 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director of 
physical training, New York city. In 
the afternoon the general top'c was 
“Industrial Education.” Charles H. 
Morss, secretary Massachusetts in- 
dustrial commission, spoke on “In- 
dustrial Education Abroad.” James 
J. Storrow, chairman of Boston 
school committee, and Henry J. skef- 
fington of Revere read papers on “In- 
dustrial Education’ from the stand- 
point of the employer, and from the 
standpoint of the labor unions re- 
spectively. At a business meeting 
preceding the discussion on indusir al 
schools the following officers were 
elected: President, Henry D. Hervey, 
Malden: vice-president, F. H. Beede, 
New Haven; secretary and treasurer, 
Frank O. Draper, Pawtucket; audi- 
tor, Charles H. Morss, Medford. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


TAMA. It seems to have been 
left to Superintendent C. E. Fleming 
of Tama, Iowa, to conceive and carry 
out the ideal plan by which to en- 
thuse pupils with the reading habit, 
and to secure good readers by read- 
ing. Superintendent Fleming sup- 
plies every schoolroom with from 
seventy-five to one hundred different 
books, of good reading matter, suited 
to the grade of pupils in room. The 
last fifteen minutes of each day is 
spent by the pupils in silent reading: 
the book used is one that the pupil 
has personally selected. Pupils are 
compelled to read complete and with 
eare every book chosen. Fach pupi? 
is expected to be ready every morn- 
ing to tell concisely or extendedly to 
the school, if called upon, what he 
has read from his last book, or to read 
fA passage or passages that most in- 
terest him, or which he thinks de- 
serve special notice. The plan needs 
no commendation. The wonder is 
that it has been left to Superintend- 
ent Fleming to conceive a method so 
commendable. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. The seszion 
of the Southwestern Iowa Associn- 
tion at Council Bluffs, lasting the> 
days and closing November 2, was 


attended by over 900 persons. Presi- 
dent C. E. Blodgett and the execu- 
tive committee were most heartily 


approved in their choice of prominent 
speakers. Doubtless Dr. Toyokichi 
Iyenago was the star of the enther- 
ing. He deserves all the praise he 
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receives. The meeting will convene 
next year at Denison with Superin- 
tendent W. W. Clifford as president. 


MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. During the 
school vacation last summer the ex- 
periment was tried of opening six of 
the school libraries, placing in each a 
collection of selected books from the 
Ryerson building. These were open 
two hours of a given day each week, 
or twelve hours a week for the six. 
The most important library extension 
for the year is the arrangement 
whereby the State Telephone Com- 
pany has leased its building on West 
Bridge street to the board of educa- 
tion for a term of seventeen years, on 
condition that it be used exclusively 
for library purposes, and that the city 
maintain the building, keep it insured 
against fire, and pay all taxes which 
may be levied against it. ‘This gener- 
ous offer on the part of the Telephone 
Company gives the city the free use 
of a valuable property for a long term 
of years, and makes possible the es- 
tablishment, at small expense, of a 
branch library in a building well 
-adapted for our purposes. 


KENTUCKY. 

The Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation will convene in Lexington, 
Ky., December 26, 27, and 28. Lo- 
‘eal arrangements have been made 
and the program is now being pre- 
pared. President, R. J. Tighe, 
Asheville, N. C.; secretary, J. B. 
Cunningham, Birmingham, Ala.; 
local chairman, Milford White, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


TERRITORIES. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

J. D. Benedict, superintendent of 
Indian Territory schools, is looking 
for teachers for the new govern- 
ment and other schools which re- 


‘ quire many additional teachers. Mr. 


Benedict was county superintendent 
of Vermilion county, [linois, schools 
in the pioneer days of the rural 
school course of study. 


a 
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DISARMAMENT, 


“John, what is this disarmament 
talk about?” 

“It is a movement to prevent 
pretty girls wearing pins in their 
belts.’”—Houston Post. 


a 


HIS CHANCE WILL COME. 
“You don’t seem to be growling at 
the world now?” 
“No: but I’m expectin’ that trouble 
will soon strike me and give me an- 
other chance.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


a 
> 


He had an ample fortune 
And lovely daughters, three, 
And young men knew that peaches 
grew 
Upon his family tree. 
—Nashville American. 
EASILY PLEASED. 
He—“‘Are you a vegetarian?” 
She—“Oh, no: I love good beef.” 
He—“Ah! I wish I were beef.” 
She—“Well, I like veal also.’”— 
Pick-Me-Up. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


is now ready. 
gressive teachers. 
addressing our nearest office. 


The New and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
ot KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 


and DRAWING MATERIALS 


It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 
Sent free on request. 


WATER COLORS, 


Write for a copy to-day, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
Boston New York 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Another Victory for the “New 
‘Typewriting.” 


The merits of the “New Type- 
writing” have again been fully dem- 
onstrated by the winning of the In- 
ternational typewriting contest for 
speed and accuracy by Miss Rose 
L. Fritz, an advocate and _ brilliant 
exponent of touch typewriting as 
presented in Charles E. Smith's 
“Practical Course in Touch Type- 
writing,” and published by Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 31 Union Square, 
New York city. At the above con- 
test, held at Madison Square garden, 
October 12 to 19, Miss Fritz in open 
competition wrote 5,619 words in one 
hour from copy, making a net speed 
of eighty-seven words per minute. 
On the following night, blindfolded, 
she wrote 3.082 words in thirty min- 
utes, making an average of ninety- 
seven word’ net per minute, the ac- 
tual average was 100 words a min- 
ute, but there were nineteen mis- 
takes in the copy, and for each of 
these as a penalty five words were 
subtracted from the total. In the 
above contests Miss Fritz broke her 
own and all previous records. 


a 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
(Continued from page 521,)} 


visions of housework, for the home- 
maker’s time, and a set of menus for 
a week. These charts were ingen- 
iously arranged, and quickly sug- 
gestive of how domestic funds and 
labor might be scientifically planned. 

This feature of social service was 
peculiarly interesting, specially that 
of the New York Western branch at 
Buffalo, where summer outings are 
pr’ for mothers and children of 


sections of the city. Home. 


li..aries are circulated, and courses 
of helpful lectures given. This 
branch is also investigating peasant 
handicraft among foreigners, with 
the aim of making it profitable and 
serviceable to the immigrant people 
who are so numerous in Buffalo. 

All told, the quarto-centennial was 
a success as well as a pleasure. And 
as the western delegates turned 
homewards they bore with them 
many a delightful memory of Bos- 
ton entertainment and culture. 


a 
REASON ENOUGH. 
“Why is Jones growing a beard?” 
“Oh, I believe his wife made him 


a present of some ties.”—Punch. 


, 


FROM PAPA, ALONE AT HOME. 
O woman, in your hours of ease, 


come home and wash _ the dishes, 
please!—Baltimore Sun. 


College Notes. 


The report of the University of Cin- 
cinnati for the last year, as given out 


by President Dabney, says that the 
number of regular instructors and 
professors is 239; number of students 
in attendance within the year is 1,374; 
number that received the degree of B. 
A. at the last commencement—men, 
25; women, 37; number that received 
other baccalaureate degrees at last 
commencement, including those 
granted professional degrees—men, 
158; women, 51. The total number 
of persons graduating since the 
founding of the university, in 1819, is 
8,509. The endowment and property 
belonging to the institution approxi- 
mates $3,300,000, and an important 
possession is the library of 100,000 
volumes. The amount received from 
students during the year was $51,042.- 
50. The income from other sources 
is $148,484.78; total, $199,477.28, 


The graduate school of the Uni- 
versity of Dllinois, which the late 
legislature granted $50,000 a year to 
naintain, is intended to give more 
instruction than the ordinary college 
courses afford. The school offers 
courses of instruction and facilities 
for research in more than twenty- 
seven general branches of learning, 
including subjects in language and 
literature, economics and philosophy, 
physical and natural sciences, agri- 
culture, engineering, ete., leading to 
advanced degrees. Membership in 
the school is open to graduates of the 
university and of other institutions 
of approved standing, and to others 
who present evidence of sufficient 
qualification. Several scholarships 
and fellowships have been established, 
and these are awarded to the candi- 
dates giving evidence of being best 
able to profit by the advantages of- 
fered. 


President Hamilton of Tufts Col- 
lege in his annual report condemns 
co-education. He prophecies that 
every institution in New England 
where the sexes are together in the 
classroom will ultimately become 
girls’ colleges. “The average young 
man,” Dr, Hamilton says, “will not 
go to a co-education institution. He 
is not comfortable with the women in 
the classroom. T do not believe that 
Tufts ought to go out of the business 
of educating women, but I do believe 
that it shonld edueate -its women 
separately.” 


A SELECT TWO MONTHS’ $ 
urope SUMMER TOUR — ONLY 
Best tours. extending to 
British Isles, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy. Switzerland France and 
Greece, at lowest rates. Apply at once. 8. H. 
LONGLEY, 314 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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THAT REMINDS ME! 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLLMENT has greatly 
INCREASED, so that we will need another supply of the famous HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS. They are, as usual, up to the ‘* Holden Standard.”’ 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with an outfit of 
HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN PAT. «*T”? BACK BINDER 
HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur, 


MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SUPT, OF SCHOOLS. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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To the Editor of the Jow nal of Educa- 
tion :— 

It is with pleasure that I give you 
tome of my “impressions” of the re- 
cent meeting of the Vermont Teach- 
ers’ Association. I ceased my wan- 
derings among the schools some time 
ago and it had been ten years since I 
attended one of the Vermont meet- 
ings. Great have been the changes 
since that time. 

To a former teacher of the state, 
and one who had for years attended 
these annual meetings, that of Octo- 
ber 17-19 was a surprise for its rec- 
ord-breaking numbers, its sponta- 
neity and enthusiasm, as well as the 
personnel of those to whom the edu- 
cational interests of the children are 
now confided. So large was the at- 
tendance that many were turned 
away from the doors, and the teach- 
ers, instead of making the not 
unusual visits to other places of at- 
traction, attended, or tried to attend, 
every session. The papers were, 
most of them, on different and more 
general subjects than in the past,— 
those of detail evidently being left to 
the superintendents and _ principals 
for their local teachers’ meetings. 

I have attended larger meetings, 
for the state is small, but I think I 
never attended a better one. With 
conspicuous exceptions (of the past) 
the men were of larger calibre, better 
educated, and better trained. The 
Women were better dressed, better 
appearing, and, I should say, better 
teachers. As a Vermonter, I could 
but have a feeling of pride at the 
quality and character of the men and 
women elected to the new district 
superintendencies. They gave re- 
ports from their several fields. All car- 
ried themselves well upon the plat- 
form, spoke well, and had something 
to say.” From these superintendents 
much is expected, and the people will 
not be disappointed. 

I am, from the nature of my busi- 
ness, in indirect touch with the edu- 
cational systems and schools of every 
state in the Union, and I doubt 
whether any state has. in recent 
years, made greater progress educa- 
tionally. I speak now of the schools 
in the larger centres, for the small 
district schools are yet far from the 
desired standard and would not com- 
pare favorably with those of other 
states where such schools have had. 
for several years, expert supervision. 


It was for these schools particularly 
that the last legislature made ample 
provision,—the state paying from 
two-thirds to five-sixths of the sala- 
ries of the district superintendents. 
Too much cannot be said for this 
very recent provision for intelligent 
supervision of the country schools, 
and to three men is all praise due,— 
one of the ablest and best Governors 
the state has had in a generation, 
the Speaker of the last House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the present effi- 
cient State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

In a recently published new edition 
of Conant’s “Vermont” photographs 
are given of the new school build- 
ings of the state, and to one who has 
in the past visited every important 
city and village, with two exceptions, 
these furnish a most agreeable sur- 
prise. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn. 
120 Boylston street, Boston. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 521.) 


LOCAL OPTION EXTENDING. 


One of the side issues in certain of 
the elections was that of license or 
no-license under local option. In 
Delaware, indeed, it was the only is- 
sue, since no candidates were voted 
for. The state had been divided into 
four districts, under the local option 
law, and the voters in each vyoted 
upon the question whether saloons 
should be licensed within the limits 
of the district. The result was that 
two districts, one of them that in 
which Wilmington is included, voted 
for license and the other two voted 
against it. In Illinois, the vote was 
by counties, and sixteen counties 
voted for varying degrees of local 
prohibition. Altogether, 250 saloons 
were driven out of business in the 
new prohibition area. 


HOBNOBBING ROYALTIES. 


This month witnesses the largest 
gathering of royalties in England 
since the funeral of Queen Victoria. 
Without any apparent reason for the 
coincident visits, the king and queen 
of England are entertaining simulta- 
neously the emperor and empress of 
Germany, King Haakon, Queen Maud 


and Prince Olaf of Norway, and 
King Alfonso and Queen Victoria 
Eugenie of Spain and the little prince 
of the Asturias. It is an interesting 
instance of that touch of human na- 
ture which makes the whole world 
kin that the German empress was for 
days hesitating whether she ought to 
accompany her husband to London 
or to remain at home to care for one 
of her children, who had come down 
untimely with the chicken pox, like 
any plebeian. 


INDIAN TROUBLES BREWING. 


There is a familiar sound in the re- 
ports from South Dakota of menac- 
ing discontent among the Utes. The 
Indians make complaint that the cov- 
ernment is not keeping its promises 
to them, and that they are in a fair 
way to starve for lack of needed 
supplies; and an army officer who 
was sent out to investigate condi- 
tions reported that the conditions 
were not past mending and that 
they had been aggravated by the 
harshness of the local agent. But it 
appears from the Indian bureau that 
the root of the trouble is the hopeless 
laziness of the disaffected Indians, 
and that they have had abundant op- 
portunities to work which they have 
rejected. Whatever the real truth 
may be, troops are being hurried to 
the reservation, and it looks as if we 
might find a harassing Indian war on 
our hands before we know it. 


A GREAT STRIKE AVERTED. 


The British public breathes a good 
deal more freely since the great rail- 
way strike, which was threatened by 
the 100,000 members of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, 
and which promised to tie up trans- 
portation and hamper business for 
an indefinite period, has been averted 
by an agreement reached through 
the mediation of the president of the 
board of trade. The companies 
alienated public sympathy at the 
start by a flat refusal to give any 
consideration to the 
their men; but they have been 
brought to a better state of mind. 
Under the agreement which has been 
made, they are bound to submit 
questions which arise to a mixed 
board of conciliation, composed of 
company officials and employees, 
and in the event of failure to reach 
an agreement they must accept the 
decisions of a tribunal of arbitration. 
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Current Events. 


Illustrative of the methods fol; 
lowed in the public schools of Ta- 
coma, Wash., the following bulletin, 
issued by the superintendent to the 
teachers, will be read with interest, 
it being one number of a_ regular 
weekly series:— 

1. The President's River Trip: 
Trip taken down Mississippi from 
Keokuk to Memphis, where a deep 
water way convention was held. 
Railroads are no longer able to han- 
dle nation’s produce, hence plans are 
being made to increase efficiency of 
water transportation. The establish- 
ment of a national department of 
public works is asked for, Plans 
are being discussed for the making 
of a deep water-way of the Chicago 
drainage canal, Des Plaines, Illinois, 
and Mississippi rivers. The director 
of the International Bureau of 
American Republics says: “The great 
middle West will control the trade of 
the entire west coast of South 
America when the Panama canal is 
complete, providing the deep water- 
way from the lakes to the gulf is 
constructed. Otherwise it will be 
Japan, Germany, and England, which 
will exercise commercial sway over 
the great empire to be opened up.” 

Questions: Tell about the recent 
trip taken by the President. By 
whom planned? What is the signifi- 
eance of this trip? For the past fifty 
years which has received more at- 
tention, railroad or river transporta- 
tion? Why has attention been lately 
turned to the improvement of our 
water-ways? What effect may ther 
development have on railroad rates? 
Tell what you can of the Erie canal. 
Why important? Is it right that 
New York should maintain this 
eanal? Trace shipment of meat 
from Chicago to New York city by 
way of canal. If you were planning 
a canal between Chicago and the 
Mississippi where would you build 
it? Who will receive the greatest 
benefit from such a water-way? Who 
should pay for its building? What 
states will be benefited by the im- 
provement of the Mississippi chan- 
nel? Should this be done by local or 
national government? Tell some- 
thing of the history of the building 
of the Panama canal. Why so many 
failures? Why is the United States 
determined to push the building of 
the canal? What markets will these 
water-ways enable us to command? 
Trace a shipment of grain from Chi- 
eago to Japan by way of Panama. 

References: President's trip: Re- 
view of Reviews, October, ‘07; Ind’- 
ana, October 3, ‘07: recent news- 
papers, Chicago canal: World To- 
Day, September, ’07: Panama: Cur- 
rent Literature, April, ‘07; Re- 
view of Reviews, October, February. 
°07; Harper’s Weekly. May 11,°07; Cur- 
tis, “Between the Andes and the 
Ocean.” Erie canal: MeMurry geog- 
raphy. 

2. More Liberal Governments for 
Oriental Nations: Persia became a 
constitutional monarchy January 1, 
1907. General elections provided for 
every two years. New government 
has not yet quieted unrest. Prime 
minister shot September 1. China: 
A year ago an edict was issued 
which was to pave the way for con- 
stitnutional government. In Septem- 
ber conferences were called by Dow- 
ager Empress to discuss future gov- 
ernment of China. Nothing has vet 
been done towards making the gov- 


ernment constitutional, but in order 
to preserve the Manchu dynasty a 
few restraints such as prevention of 
daughters of Chinamen from matrry- 
ing into Manchu families and com- 
pulsory binding of Chinese women’s 
feet were removed. India: For sev- 
eral years unrest in India has been 
growing. Self-government or home 
rule was asked for by the Indian 
congress held in December, 1906. 

Questions: We have regarded the 
Oriental as non-progressive. What 
eastern nations are showing them- 
selves capable of industrial and po- 
litical progression? What nation 
seems to give least evidence of awak- 
ening? What changes have been 
taking place in the Persian govern- 
ment? In the Chinese? What are 
Indians demanding? What is the at- 
titude of the English conservative in 
this matter? Of the liberal? What 
do you think ought to be England’s 
attitude? Why? 

References: Persia: Geographi- 
cal Magazine, February, ‘07; World 


To-Day, October, ‘OT: Nation, 
January 17, ‘O07; Review of Re- 
views, October, OT. China: 
World To-Day, October, ‘07; 


Spectator, September 21, ’07. India: 
Review of Reviews, February, Octo- 
ber, World To-Day, June, ’07; 
Nation, January 17, ’07. 

3. Notice latest reports of the 
Lusitania; Japan’s measures re- 
strict immigration; immigration of 
Italians to Argentina. 
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THE PUNSTER GOES BUGGY 
RIDING. 


“Suppose,” he said, in accents soft, 
“A fellow just like me 

Should axle a little girl to wed, 
What would the answer be?” 


The maiden drops her liquid eyes, 
Her smiles with blushes mingle, 

“Why seek the bridle halter when 
You may love on, sur, cingle?’ 


And then he spoke, “Oh, be my bride, 
I ask you once again; 

You are the empress of my heart, 
And there shall ever rein! 


“T’ll never tire of kindly deeds 
To win your gentle heart, 

And saddle be the shaft that rends 
Our happy lives apart.” 


Upon her cheeks the maiden felt 
The mantling blushes glow, 
She took him for her faithful hub, 
To share his wheel of whoa! 
—Eugene Field. 


a 


“The department of agriculture 
has figured out,” he read from the 
paper, “that rats cost the people of 
this country $100,000.000 a year.” 

“John Henry,” replied his wife, “TI 
don’t believe a word of it: Why, 
mine only cest thirty-five cents, some 
women make their own. and some 
wear their hair flat. Huh! can’t tell 
me.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


a 


Little Dorothy had been intently 
watching her brother, an amateur ar- 
tist, blocking out a landseape in his 
Bketch-hook. Suddenly ex- 
claimed: “I know what drawing is.” 

“Well, Dot, what is it?’ 

“Drawing is thinking, and then 
marking around the think.” 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT, 


Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion. Each additional line 25 
cents. 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 


HELP WANTED. 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS not 
now employed, or desiring to change 
for more profitable occupation, and- 
for better prospects, write for par- 
ticulars, stating qualifications. C. 
A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED for sudden 
and unexpected vacancies which oc- 
eur frequently at this time of year. 
Many of them in the best of schools 
and colleges, where good salaries 
are paid. Send for Twenty-second 
Year Book. C. J. Albert, manager, 
the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 3878 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Bduca- 
tion, Boston. 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood — 
Pitman writer) carried off the Kagan Inter- 
national Cup,and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of *‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


ISAAC PITMAN &S8ONS 31 Union Sq,,N. Y. 


A PHONY TENNYSON. 
Break, break, break 
My phone connections—see? 
And I would that my tongue could 
utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


Oh, well for the telephone girl 
That she’s only in reach of my 
shout; 
Oh, well for the manager, too, 
That his lies cannot be found out. 


‘And the damnable breaks go on, 
To the ruin of business hopes; 
But oh, for a chance to revenge my- 
self 
On the telephone central dopes! 


Break, break, break, 
And I rave most bootlesslee! 


But the tender grace of a placid 
mind 


Will never come back to me. 
—New York Mail. 


Guard—“Now, then, miss, get in 
quick, please; the train is just going 
to start.” 

Young Lady—“But I want to give 
my sister a kiss.” 

Guard—“Get in, I’ll see to hat.” 
—Tit-Bits. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


k, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. 
Washington, 1363 Col., 405 Cooper Ridg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Ange 


505 Penn. Ave. Denver, 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON 
4 Ashburton P'. 


Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
les, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


BF. CLARK 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR] 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK. FIFTH AvE 


BOISE, IDAHO 


‘TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE of 22872". 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Linguistic Development and Edueation...... 
A Student's History of Greece .....---- net 
Arethusa.. 
The Queen of Letter Writers...-- 
Napoileon...... 
A King in Rags...... gees 
The Optimist s Good Morning... ace 
Introductor cooing Melodies........--- 
Six Weeks’ Preparation ‘or Reading Cxsar.. 
i f 
The ‘Natura History of the Ten Command- 


ments 


tory of the Covenant.... 
The Teachings of Thomas Henry Huxley..... 
How to Invest Your Savings.......--------++-> 


The Infinite A 


Starr 
A. Rollingstone The Rollingstone Club, 


Author. Publisher. Price 
O’Shea The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.25 
Bury 1.10 
Crawford as as 1.50 
Aldis G.P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ 2.50 
Lenz - 4.50 
Urwick Longmans, Green & Co.,N. Y. — 
Moffett D. Appleton & Co., sad 1.50 
Perin Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.00 
Newton Ginn & Co., a .22 
Gilman Harper & Bros., N.Y. 1.25 
Seton Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘ — 
Finley “ 1.50 
van Dyke ‘ ae 1.50 
Woodbridge Broadway Pub. Co., * 1.00 
Marcossen Henry Altemus & Co., Phila. 0 

A.S. Barnes & Co., N.Y. .60 


Medina, N. Y. 


MacFarland The Pilgrim Press, Boston —~ 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


OOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
address the Principal, A.G BoYpDEN, A. M, 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FirrouBURG, MAss. 

. For catalogues address 

S 6. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, MA88. 
TATE MORMAL SCHOOL, pecial attention is 


the new course of Household Arts. 
address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
STATE NORMAL catalogues address 
Principal, J. AS®URY PITMAN. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
then used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 


der the Food and Drugs Act June 30. 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


a 


NATURALLY. 
“Waiter, it seems to me the por- 
tions have grown much smaller.” 
“Yes, but see how the place has 
been enlarged!”’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


—The special features of the No- 
vember number of the Review of Re 
views are a comprehensive illustrated 
survey of the American lumber in- 
dustry, with special reference to the 
recent enormous advance in prices;a 
clear and detailed presentation of 
“The Milk Supply as a National 
Problem*’;a character sketch of Fran- 
cis Joseph, the Austrian emperor, by 
Wolf von Schierbrand; an exposition 
of Boston’s “sliding-scale” system as 
applied to the gas situation, by Louis 
D. Brandeis; an account of Dr. James 
Wilson Robertson’s remarkable con- 
tributions to the training of Cana- 
dian farmers, by George Lles; a brief 
study of the lessons in colonial archi- 
tecture impressed by the Jamestown 
exposition, by Ernest Knaufft; and 
the story of Persia’s political and so- 
cial regeneration, by Herman Rosen- 
thal. In the editorial department, 
“The Progress of the World,’ ap- 
pears the usual complete resume of 
the events of the past month, giving 
special attention to the traction situ- 
ation in New York city and the 
movement for the deepening of our 
inland waterways. 


The girls who are establishing the 
precedent of kissing their rescuers 
are doing more for the promotion cf 
heroism than all of Carnegie’s 
money.—New York American, 


The American Digestive Faculty. 


William H. Maxwell, superintend- 
ent of public instruction in the city 


of New York, makes the announce- 
iment that the enrollment of children 


in the public schools for this term 
reaches 630,387. Here is an increase 
of 20,000 over last year. In Los 


Angeles we are likely to think that 
half-day school attendance prevails 
only in a city growing at the unusual 
ratio known to us here. But in three 
of the New York boroughs there aie 
nearly 69,000 pupils attending school 
only part time owing to lack of 
room. A year ago there were nearly 
15,000 children more who were kept 
out of schoo! from this same lack of 
accommodations. The city of New 
York, like the city of Los Angeles, 
is taxed every year to keep pace 
with the growth in number of ¢hil- 
dren of school age. Mr. Maxwell 
expects that during the month of Ce- 
tober there will be additional ac- 
commodations sufficient to take in 
about 5,000 of the pupils on half 
time. = 

New York is the great inkt 
through which reaches us the tide of 
foreign immigrants coming day by 
day into this new land of promise. 
About 1,000,000 of these a year come 
to us, most of them without knowl- 
edge of our language, of our laws, 
and with views, moral and other- 
wise, radically at variance with ours. 
Much of the crime and _ industrial 
disturbances from which we are 
suffering is due to this unusu1l in- 
flux of foreigners of this type. 

It is a marvelous thing that we 
digest and assimilate this million of 
hewcomers so rapidly and effectively. 
Here are the real digestive organs of 
America, these public schools. The 
educational institutions of the city 
of New York, maintained at public 
expense free to all comers, furnish 
education and training in American 
ideals to an army large enough to 
make of themselves an immense city. 
An American public school preside 
over by a teacher thoroughly intel- 
ligent in American principles, pa- 
triotic in American impulses and 
duly diligent in impressing these 
upon the minds of the pupils. very 


rapidly converts the little brown- 
skinned Neapolitans and Greeks. 


these lower classes of Poles and Rus- 
sian Jews, into pretty good types of 
American citizens. speaking gener- 
ally and taking all things into con- 
sideration.—Los Angeles Times. 


, 


Twenty-four Racial Types in Bow- 
doin School, Boston. 


American Swedish 
Italian Armenian 
treek Danish 
German Negro 
Dutch Portuguese 
Jewish Swiss 
English Polish 
Irish Finnish 
Scotch Hungarian 
French Welsh 
Canadian Norwegian 
French-Canadian Roumanian 
CONSOLATION. 


There ne’er was clime 
Nor day so hot 
But that in time 
It cooler got. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 
The swift pace that has been set | 
at Keith’s this season in the way of | 


shows combining novelty and mer,t 


will be well maintained next week, 
for among the big features will b2| 
Bransby Williams, Al Leech, and 
the Three Rosebuds, the Willy Pant- 


zer troupe, the Novellos, Callahan 


and St. George, and the Murray s’‘s- 
ters. Lovers of Dickens have a 
great treat in store for them in the 


engagement of Bransby Williams. | 


For a number of years this excep- 


tionally talented man entertained the 


best people in England with his re 


characters Charles Dickens made fa- 
miliar to readers of his novels, but it 
remained for American managers to 


bring Willian:s before the general | 
| 
public as represented by the patrons | 


of vaudeville. His characterizations, | Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racire to Utica. 


the make-ups for which are taken 
from the drawings by Cruikshank, 
Barnard, and Phiz, are remarkable in 
many ways and stamp him as an ir- 
tist of the very highest class. The 
return of Al Leech to vaudevil'e is 
one of the most notable events of a 
very eventful season. He is a come 
dian who has few ejuals as an enter- 


tainer. Assisted by the Three Rose- | 


buds he presents a skit that is full of 
merry moments. The Willy Pantzer 
troupe of acrobats were announced 
for last week, but circumstances held 
them back for a week, a fact that 
will only add to the welcome they 
will receive, for they are supreme in 
their line. The Novellos with their | 
miniature circus scored so heavily | 
this week that they have hee ‘n re- 
tained as a leading feature. “The 
Old Neighborhood,” the sketeh pre- 
sented by Callahan and St. George, 
is one of the best things in vaudeville | 
to-day; while the Murray sisters are 
two very pretty girls. who well know 
what the public want in the way of 
songs. The bill will also inelude 
Phil Bennett. with pleasing vocal- 
isms; Elsie Harvey and boys. in a 
dancing novelty: the Abbots, in a 
sketch: the Hurlevs, great acrobats: 
Mozarto, a versatile instrumentalist: 
Hagan and Westeott, in a playlet, 
and the kinetograph. with its  eus- 


tomary quota of new motion pie- 
tures. 


a 
CAUTIOUS LISTENER. 
“Do you ever talk back to your 
wife?” asked the solicitous friend. 
“Sometimes,” answered Mr. Meek- 


ton, “a very little. just to show h T | 


that T have not gone to 


sleep.’ — 
Washington Star. 


ALPHABETICAL. 

The kindergarten children are 
struggling with the alphabet. 

“Who can tell what comes after 
G? asks the teacher. Silence 
reigns. 

Again she questions, “Doesn't any 
one know what comes after G?”’ 

Then Carleton raises his hand. “TI 
do,” he says. “Whiz. Gee whiz.’— 
Woman's Home Companion for No- 
vember. 


GOOD GROUND. 
Knicker—‘‘The President intends 
to hunt wild hogs.” 
Bocker—‘Pity he didn't come to 
the subway.’—New York Sun. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs 

; Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, Wilmington to Englewood. 
| Ind, toN. Y. A. E. Roberts, C ulver to Yonkers. . 
Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. W ells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. ¥, Harlow D. Curtis, 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
| to Dansville; Vila L. Breene, Springtield to Hornell; to N. C, Marjorie Gray, ‘Boston to 
Hickory. 
Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 
| Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Ne vada to Montour Falls ‘ 
N. J. to Ala. Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg 

N. ¥. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to U niversity of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to Keyport; Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
| Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Fianklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa, E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca to Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Normal; Clara E. McFarlane, 


| Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore , Johnson, 
markable ‘mpersonations of the | 


| to Grand Mere. ? 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
| to Boulder; to NY. Edith C Francis, Oberlin to Fairport. 

| Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. Y. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 


Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
| E. Boyd, C hambe ny to Sharon Springs. 


Philippines to N . Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville. 
Vt. to N. ¥. Mary E ‘Durfee, Ben nington to Islip. 
W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“= BREWER 


“ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


| MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces te Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
| Saas on every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 

ad 


dress 
| Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
| LARGE CLIENTAGHE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 

Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
| ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRaTT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
H igh, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pay ing $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., t arrisburg, Pa., 15648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa, 


Manhattan Building. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 


every part of the country. 7 
Teachers’ 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency | Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


November 14, 1907, 


SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES 


FOR 


THANKSGIVING 


AND 


CHRISTMAS 


BY ELLA M. POWERS 


A collection of Exercises and Recitations for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, adapted for 
Primary, Intermediate, and Ungraded 
Schools. 


.. Paper: Price, 25 Cents ... 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE IN STAMPS OR SILVER 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


MANUAL 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 
Formerly State Superintendent of Instruction, New York 


Expressly for Use in Public Schools 


Copy placed in each Public School in New York State | 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC. 


SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for observance of National Holidays and Memory 
Exercises 


** One of the most elaborate as wellas one of the choicest vol- 
umes On patriotic themes that bas ever come tocur notice. * * 


Here, massed together, are the best things ever expressed in 


poetry and music. * + ® The work may well be regarded by other 
states as a model worth following as an inspiration to Jove of coun- 
OF EDUCATION, 


Ba meses the volume for a hasty look resulted in a delightful 
evoted wholly to WM. P. RoomE, New York City. 


“Tt fills —— no other book can occupy.’ 


R. CORNISH. 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. 8., Mich. 


Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 


Liberal reduction for 10 copies or more for school. Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

Asa result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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